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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 


The Cabinet Cyclopedia: conducted by the 
Rev. D. Lardner, LU.D., &e. Ke. No. 8. 
Vol. I. of the History of England, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, M.P. 8vo. pp. 382. 
London, 1830. Longman and Co. 

Our anticipations of this volume were cer- 
tainly very highly raised, and, unlike such an- 
ticipations in general, they have not been dis- 
appointed. A philosophical spirit, a nervous 
style, and a full knowledge of the subject, ac- 
quired by considerable research into the works 
of preceding chroniclers and historians, emi- 
nently distinguish this popular abridgment, 
and cannot fail to recommend it to universal 
approbation. With so many and such sterling 
claims to our praise, its nature, however, does 
not impose upon us the duty of being very 
profuse in our extracts to illustrate the merits 
to which we have alluded. General character 
is sufficient where the ground has been so 
often trodden before; and yet we must, in 
justice to the vigorous and accomplished au- 
thor, shew our readers how amply he has de- 
served the tribute which we have the pleasure 
to pay to his labours. 

A vignette of John signing Magna Charta, 
engraved by E.. Finden after H. Corbould, is 
an appropriate porch to the literary fabric ; an 
advertisement briefly explaining the writer’s 
views, and an introduction throwing a glance 
over the earliest state of society among the 
European races, lead us to the British and 
Roman period; and thence we are con- 
ducted through the various revolutions of the 
country to the year 1451, when under our 
feeble sixth Henry the English were finally 
expelled from France. The general reflections 
upon this epoch offer a fair example of Sir 
James Mackintosh’s performance. 

“ A historian (he observes) who rests for a 
little space between the termination of the 
Plantagenet wars in France and the commence- 
ment of the civil wars of the two branches of 
that family in England, may naturally look 
around him, reviewing some of the more im- 
portant events which had passed, and casting 
his eye: onward to the then unmarked prepa- 
rations for the mighty mutations which were 
to affect the relations of states towards each 
other, their internal rule and condition, and to 
produce an influence on the character and lot 
of the European, and even of the human race. 
A very few particulars only can be selected as 
specimens from so vast a mass. The founda- 
tions of the political system of the European 
commonwealth were now laid. A glance over | 
the map of Europe in 1453 will satisfy an ob- 
server that the territories of different nations | 
were then fast approaching to the shape and 
extent which they retain at this day. The | 
English islanders had only one town of the 
continent remaining in their hands. The 
Mahometans of Spain were on the eve of being 
teduced under the Christian authority. Italy 
had, indeed, lost her liberty, but had escaped | 
the ignominy of a foreign yoke. Muscovy was | 





emerging from the long domination of the 
Tatars. Venice, Hungary, and Poland, three 
states now placed under foreign masters, then 
guarded the eastern frontier of Christendom 
against the Ottoman barbarians, whom the 
absence of foresight, of mutual confidence, and 
a disregard of safety and honour which dis- 
graced western governments, had just suffered 
to master Constantinople and to subjugate the 
eastern Christians. France had consolidated 
the greater part of her central and commanding 
territories. In the transfer of the Nether- 
lands to the house of Austria originated the 
French jealousy of that power, then rising into 
importance in south-eastern Germany. The 
empire was daily becoming a looser confederacy 
under a nominal ruler whose small remains of 
authority every day contributed to lessen. The 
internal or constitutional history of the Eu- 
ropean nations threatened in almost every con- 
tinental country the fatal establishment of ab- 
solute monarchy, from which the free and 
generous spirit of the northern barbarians did 
not protect their degenerate posterity. In the 
Netherlands, an ancient gentry, and burghers 
enriched by traffic, held their still limited 
princes in check. In Switzerland, the patri- 
cians of a few towns, together with the gallant 
peasantry of the Alpine valleys, escaped a 
master. But parliaments and diets, states- 
general and cortez, were gradually disappear- 
ing from view, or reduced from august assem- 
blies to insignificant formalities; and Europe 
seemed on the eve of exhibiting nothing to the 
disgusted eye but the dead uniformity of im- 
becile despotism, dissolute courts, and cruelly 
oppressed nations. In the mean time the al- 
most unobserved advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge were paving the way for discoveries 
of which the high results will be contemplated 
only by unborn ages. The mariner’s compass 
had conducted the Portuguese to distant 
points on the coast of Africa, and was about 
to lead them through the unplonghed ocean to 
the famous regions of the east. Civilised men, 
hitherto cooped up on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic, now visited the 
whole of their subject planet, and became its 
more undisputed sovereigns. The man* was 
then born who, with two undecked boats and 
one frail sloop, containing with difficulty a 
hundred and twenty persons, dared to stretch 
across an unpassed ocean, which had hitherte 
bounded the imaginations as well as the enter- 
prises of men; and who, instead of that India 
renowned in legend and in story, of which he 
was in quest, laid open a new world, which 
under-the hands of the European race was one 
day to produce governments, laws, manners, 
‘modes of civilisation, and states of society, 
almost as different as its native plants and 
animals from those of ancient Europe. Who 
could then—who can even now—foresee all 
the prodigious effects of these discoveries on 
the fortunes of mankind ? The moment was 
fast approaching, though unseen by civil and 


vr Columbus, born 1441, or earlier according to Mr. 
W, Irving,” 


spiritual rulers, when a Saxon monk was to 
proclaim (without his own knowledge, and 
against his opinions) the right of every man to 
think for himself on all subjects—the increas. 
ing duty of exercising that right in proportion 
to the sacredness and awfulness of the subject— 
the injustice and tyranny of all laws which for- 
bid men to aid their judgment by discussion, 
and to disclose to others what they prized as 
invaluable truths. The discovery of the free 
exercise of reason, thus unconsciously and un- 
designedly made, was the parent of every other 
invention and improvement; but it could not 
have been, perhaps, effected at that time with- 
out another occurrence, which strikingly illus- 
trates the contrast between the lasting and the 
momentary importance of the facts which af- 
fect the temporary greatness of single states, 
and those advances in civilisation in which the 
whole race of man partakes.”’ 

From the close of the book we are inclined 
to leap back all the’ way to its commencement 
for our next extract :—one in which the author 
states the purpose he has thus far so ably ful- 
filled. 

“ The object at which I have aimed is, to 
lay before the reader a summary of the most 
memorable events in English history, in re. 
gular succession, together with an exposition 
of the nature and progress of our political in- 
stitutions clear enough for educated and think. 
ing men, with as little reasoning or reflection 
as the latter part of the object to which I have 
just adverted will allow, and with no more 
than that occasional particularity which may 
be needed to characterise an age or nation—to 
lay open the workings of the minds who have 
guided their fellow-men ; and, most of all, to 
strengthen the moral sentiments by the exer- 
cise of them on all the personages conspicuous 
inhistory. I am fearful that Ishall be thought 
to have said too much for one class of readers, 
and too little for another, on the history of our 
government and laws. I can only offer in 
excuse, that the characteristic quality of En- 
glish history is, that it stands alone as the his- 
tory of the progress of a great people towards 
liberty during six centuries; that it does not 
appear reasonable to lose sight of this extraor- 
dinary distinction in any account of it, how- 
ever compressed; that the statement offered 
here, short as it must be, may much facilitate 
the right understanding of more recent contro- 
versies and changes ; and, lastly, that a writer, 
however much he is to curb his peculiarities 
and guard against his most frequent faults, 
must at the same time bear in mind that there 
are some parts of every extensive subject for 
which nature and habit have less unfitted him 
than for others. If in this case I have in- 
dulged my own taste too much «while walking 
on a path by me before untrodden, I may rea- 
sonably hope that experience will enable me to 
avoid that excess in the sequel of my undertak. 
ing. It is now apparent that the work cannot 
be confined within the limits first announced 
to the public. How far it may be found ne- 
cessary to extend them, is a matter on which it 
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will require the experience of at least another 
volume to warrant me in venturing publicly on 
a more specific declaration.” 

We cannot do better than select for our 
ensuing exemplification one of those passages 
to which the writer alludes, as likely to be 
thought too much by one, and too little by 
another class of his readers; and we look to 
the great struggle between church and state, 
which took place in the reign of Henry IT. 

*¢ Thomas-a-Becket, the hero and martyr of 
the ecclesiastical party, was the son of a citizen 
of London, as ancient chroniclers tell us, by a 
Saracen lady, under circumstances which, how- 
ever repugnant to the course of ordinary life, 
must have been probably more than once com- 
bined in the crusades. Gilbert, his father, 
made an expedition to the Holy Land, pro- 
bably not without some views to his calling as 
a trader. He, and his only attendant, Richard, 
were made prisoners by a Mussulman emir, 
whose daughter they were permitted some- 
times to see; a permission which loses much 
of its improbability, if we suppose that he was 
employed in procuring European ornaments 
for her, and was allowed to see a lady so ex- 
alted above him from a mixture of convenience 
and contempt. She asked him about his re- 
ligion, and whether he was ready to risk his 
life for his God. ‘* To die,’ he answered. 
‘ Then,’ said she, ‘ let us escape together.’ 
He could not refuse. Either his courage left 
him, or the attempt failed. He escaped with 
safer companions. She afterwards broke her 
prison; and by the repetition of the word 
* London,’ found her way marvellously by 
sea and land to that city, where she had no 
other resource than that of crying through the 
streets Gilbert! the name of him whom she 
loved; the only European word, besides Lon- 
don, with which the forlorn damsel of Syria 
was acquainted. After many adventures she 
was at length recognised by the faithful Ri- 
chard, baptised with the royal name of Ma- 
tilda, married to her Gilbert, and she became 
the mother of Thomas-a-Becket. This child 
of love and wonder was beautiful, brave, 
lively, even lettered ; and we must not wonder 
that he plunged into the parade and dissipation 
of the noble companions who condescended to 
receive him among their friends. He appears 
to have been originally made provost of Be- 
verly, before Theobald had prevailed on the 
king to make him archdeacon of Canterbury, 
and subsequently chancellor. His manners 
and occupations, his —— his amusements, 
were eminently worldly. When Henry told 
him, that he was to be archbishop of Canter- 
bury, he smiled at the metamorphosis: when 
spoken to more earnestly, he appears to have 
agreed with all other men in thinking, that 
the choice could only have arisen from Henry’s 
confidence in him as a blind instrument in his 
expected contests with the church. Honour 
alone was, perhaps, enough to call up a sudden 
blush at so degrading a reliance. * Do not 
appoint me, sir, I entreat you. You place me 
in the only office in which I may be obliged no 
longer to be your friend.’ Thus far his de- 
portment was manly; what followed is more 
ambiguous. He immediately dismissed his 
splendid train? cast off his magnificent apparel, 
abandoned sports and revels, and lived with 
fewer attendants, coarser clothes, and scantier 
food, than suited the dignity of his station. 
That extraordinary changes suddenly manifest 
themselves, especially in a lofty and susceptible 
spirit like that of et, is certainly true; 
and it is evident, on a merely human view of 
the subject, that personal honour might have 


quickly revived the sense of professional de- 
corum, and led rapidly to the simple conclusion, 
that the only sure way of appearing to be good 
is by being so in truth. A man of decisive 
character might seek to secure himself from 
relapse by flying to the opposite extreme in his 
outward deportment. It is not to be certainly 
pronounced, that either the subsequent violence 
of his policy, or the gross inconsistency of 
some parts of his conduct with his professions, 
decisively excludes the milder construction of 
his motives. Moderation is the best pledge of 
sincerity, but excess is no positive proof of 
hypocrisy. Though those who suddenly change 
the whole system of their conduct have most 
need of candour, they are by no means at all 
times the foremost to practise it. But the 
conduct of Becket has too much the appearance 
of being the policy of a man who foresaw that 
he was about to carry on war, as the leader of 
a religious party; and that it was necessary 
for him to assume that ostentation of sternness, 
and display of austerity, which the leaders of 
such parties have ever found to be the most 
effectual means of securing the attachment of 
the people, and of inflaming their passions 
against the common enemy. Religion might 
even acquire a place in his mind which she had 
not before; but it was so alloyed by worldly 
passions, that it is impossible for us to trust on 
any occasion to the purity of his motives. The 
common objects of vulgar ambition were un- 
doubtedly sacrificed by Becket. He lost high 
office and unbounded favour. He preferred to 
them dominion over the minds of men, and the 
applause of the whole lettered part of Europe. 
In the year 1163, the hostilities between church 
and state began. Many instances of the most 
scandalous impunity of atrocious crimes, per- 
petrated by ecclesiastics, had lately occurred. 
The king, incensed by these examples, which 
he justly imputed to the exemption of the 
clergy from trial before the secular courts, 
while the ecclesiastical tribunals to whom they 
were subject had no power to inflict capital, or, 
indeed, any adequate punishment, called toge- 
ther a great council at Westminster, and re- 
quired the bishops to renounce for their clergy 
an impunity as dishonourable to themselves as 
inconsistent with order and law. He required 
that every clerk taken in the act of committing 
an enormous crime, who was convicted of it, 
or had confessed it, should be degraded and 
forthwith delivered over to secular officers for 
the purpose of condign punishment. Finding 
it difficult to obtain this moderate demand, he 
tried to obtain the same object in less offensive 
language. He asked if they were ready to 
observe the customs and prerogatives of Henry 
I.? The archbishop answered, ‘ Yes; saving 
the rights and privileges of their order ;’—one 
of those reservations which seem specious till it 
be discovered that they destroy the concession 
to which they are annexed. The king left 
them with just displeasure: —~they followed 
him to Woodstock, where they assented to the 
demand without any saving of the rights of 
their order. The archbishop was not persuaded 
to follow his brethren till the last moment. 
Henry then called a general council at Claren- 
don, about the end of January, 1164, to give 
the form of law and the weight of national 
assent to the moderate concessions which the 
clergy had made to good order and public 
justice. The assembly at Clarendon seems to 
have been the most considerable of those which 
met under the title of the Great or Common 
Council of the Realm since the Norman in- 
vasion. They were not yet called by the name 








of a parliament. But whatever difficulty may 








exist concerning the qualifications of their con. 
stituent members, there is no reason to doubt 
that the fulness of legislative authority was 
exercised by the king only when he was pre. 
sent in such national assemblies, and acted 
with their advice and consent. The king 
made his propositions to the parliament in the 
form most inoffensive to the church, as a re. 
cognition and affirmance of the customs and 
liberties observed in the time of his prede. 
cessors, especially of the late king; which, 
however disregarded in practice, yet by force 
of the comprehensive clause restoring the Saxon 
laws, might be easily made to extend to the 
concessions he had required from the clergy.” 

On Becket’s death the following remarks 
occur. 

‘¢ Thus perished a man of extraordinary 
abilities and courage, turbulent and haughty 
indeed; without amiable virtues, but also 
without mean vices; who doubtless believed 
that he was promoting the reign of justice by 
subjecting the men of blood to the ministers of 
religion; but who was neither without am. 
bition nor above the vulgar means of pursuing 
his objects. That Henry did not intend the 
murder of Becket, may be concluded from the 
legal hostilities which were in contemplation 
against him, and from a confidence that so 
sagacious a monarch must have foreseen much 
of the mischief which this atrocious deed ac- 
tually brought on him. It is deserving of 
observation, how many murders were perpe- 
trated in churches in those ages, when they 
sheltered the worst criminals from justice. 
Since the period when they are considered 
with reasonable respect, and have ceased to 
enjoy a discreditable immunity, they have also 
ceased to be the theatre of such bloody scenes.” 

The subjoined refers to another most im- 
portant era—the gradual formation of the En- 
glish House of Commons. 

“ On the 6th of August, 1265, a fierce and 
cruel battle was fought at Evesham, between 
prince Edward and the Earl of Leicester. The 
king, who was then a prisoner in the hands of 
Leicester, is said to have been brought into the 
field. The Welsh auxiliaries in Leicester's 
army are charged (but by English writers) with 
breaking the line by a disorderly flight on the 
first onset. In attempting to rouse the valour 
of his troops, which this example had damped, 
by rushing into the midst of the enemy, Leices- 
ter was surrounded and slain: his army was 
totally defeated, with great slaughter both of 
the leaders and of the soldiery. His body was, 
after being mangled and mutilated in a manner 
to which the decency of a civilised age forbids 
a more distinct allusion, laid before the lady of 

r Lord Mortimer, as a sight grateful to 
her humanity and delicacy. ‘ His hands and 
feet were cut from the body, and sent to several 
places.’ His memory was long revered by the 
people as one who died a martyr to the liberties 
of the realm. During the vigorous reign which 
ensued, the popular feeling was suppressed. In 
the next generation, when the public feeling 
could be freely uttered, he was called ‘ Sir Simon 
the Righteous.’ Miracles were ascribed to 
him, and the people murmured at canonisation 
being withheld from their martyr. He died 
unconscious of the imperishable name which he 
acquired by an act which he probably considered 
as of very small importance,—the summoning 
a parliament, of which the lower house was 
composed, as it has ever since been formed, of 
knights of the shires, and members for cities 
and boroughs. He thus unknowingly deter- 
mined that England was to be a free country ; 
and he was the blind instrument of disclosing 
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to the world that great institution of represent- 
ation which was to introduce into popular go- 
yernments a regularity and order far more per- 
fect than had heretofore been purchased by 
submission to absolute power, and to draw forth 
liberty from confinement in single cities to a 
fitness for being spread over territories which, 
experience does not forbid us to hope, may be 
as vast as have ever been grasped by the iron 
gripe of a despotic conqueror. The origin of 
so happy an innovation is one of the most in- 
teresting objects of inquiry which occurs in 
human affairs; but we have scarcely any posi- 
tive information on the subject : for our ancient 
historians, though they are not wanting in 
diligently recording the number and the acts of 
national assemblies, describe their composition 
in a manner too general to be instructive; and 
take little note of novelty or peculiarity in the 
constitution of that which was called by the 
Earl of Leicester. ‘That assembly met at Lon- 
don on the 22d of January, 1265, according to 
wits still extant, and the earliest of their kind 
known to us, directing ‘ the sheriffs to elect 
and return two knights for each county; two 
citizens for each city; and two burgesses for 
every burg in the county.’ If this assembly be 
supposed to be the same which is vested with 
the power of granting supply by the Great 
Charter of John, the constitution must be 
thought to have undergone an extensive, though 
unrecorded, revolution in the somewhat inade- 
quate space of only fifty years, which had 
elapsed since the capitulation of Runnymede : 
for in the Great Charter we find the tenants of 
the crown in chief alone expressly mentioned 
as forming with the prelates and peers the 
common council for purposes of taxation; and 
even they seem to have been required to give 
their personal attendance, the important cir- 
cumstances of election and representation not 
being mentioned in the treaty with John. Nei- 
ther does it contain any stipulation of sufficient 
distinctness applicable to cities and boroughs, 
for which the charter provides no more than 
the maintenance of their ancient liberties. Pro. 
bable conjecture is all that can now be expected 
respecting the rise and progress of these changes. 
It is, indeed, beyond all doubt, that by the 
constitution, even as subsisting under the early 
Normans, the great council shared the legisla- 
tive power with the king, as clearly as the par- 
liament have since done. But these great 
councils do not seem to have contained mem- 
bers of popular choice; and the king, who was 
supported by the revenue of his demesnes, and 
by dues from his military tenants, does not ap- 
pear at first to have imposed, by legislative ara 
thority, general taxes to provide for the secu- 
rity and good government of the community. 
These were abstract notions, not prevalent in 
ages when the monarch was a lord paramount 
rather than a supreme magistrate. Many of 
the feudal perquisites had been arbitrarily aug- 
mented, and oppressively levied. These the 
Great Charter, in some cases, reduced to a cer- 
tain sum; while it limited the period of mili- 
tary service itself. With respect to scutages 
and aids, which were not capable of being re- 
duced to a fixed rate, the security adopted was, 
that they should never be haga, unless they 
were assented to at least by the majority of 
those who were to pay them. Now these were 
not the people at large, but the military tenants 
of the crown, who are accordingly the only 
persons entitled to be present at the great 
council to be holden for taxation. Very early, 
however, talliages had been exacted by the 
crown from those who were not military te- 





nants; and this imposition daily grew in im- 





portance with the relaxation of the feudal 
tenures, and the increasing opulence of towns. 
The attempt of the barons to include talliage, 
and even the vague mention of the privileges of 
burghs, are decisive symptoms of this silent 
revolution. But the generally feudal character 
of the charter and the main objects of its 
framers prevailed over that premature but very 
honest effort of the barons. The following 
general observations may, perhaps, throw some 
light on the transition by which the national 
assembly passed from an aristocratical legisla. 
ture, representing, perhaps not inadequately, 
the opinions of all who could have exercised 
political rights if they had then possessed them ; 
through the stage of a great council, of which 
the popular portion consisted of all tenants in 
chief who had the power and the desire to at- 
tend such meetings ; and at last terminated in 
a parliament, of which members chosen by the 
lesser nobility, by the landholders, and by the 
industrious inhabitants of towns, were a com- 
ponent part. With respect to the elections for 
counties, the necessary steps are few and sim- 
ple. The appointment of certain knights to 
examine and redress the grievances in their 
respective counties, was likely to be the first 
advance. The instances of such nomination in 
the thirteenth century were probably, in some 
measure, copied from more ancient precedents, 
overlooked by the monkish historians. It is 
scarcely to be doubted that, before the Great 
Charter of John, the king had employed com- 
missioners to persuade the gentry of the pro- 
vinces to pay the scutages and aids, which, 
though their general legality was unquestion- 
able, were sure to be often in arrear. They 
were, doubtless, armed with power, to compro- 
mise and to facilitate payment by an equitable 
distribution of the burden among the military 
tenants. Itis a short step from this state of 
things to direct the inferior military tenants of 
the whole kingdom to send deputies to the 
capital, empowered to treat with the crown re- 
specting these contributions on general and 
uniform principles. The distinction made by 
the charter between the greater barons, who 
were personally summoned, and the smaller 
barons, who were only warned to attend by 
general proclamation, pointed out very obvi- 
ously the application to the latter of the prin- 
ciple of representation, by which alone they 
could retain any influence over the public coun- 
cils. The other great change, namely, the 
admission of all who held land from any lord 
mesne or paramount, not by a base tenure, to 
vote in the election of knights of the shire, has 
been generally ded as inexplicable. Con- 
siderable light has lately been thrown upon it 
by one of the most acute and learned of our 
constitutional antiquaries. It is universally 
agreed, and, indeed, demonstrated by the most 
early writs. that the suitors at the county court 
became afterwards the voters at county elec- 
tions. It is now proved that numerous free 
tenants of mesne lords, in every county of 
England, did suit and service at county courts, 
certainly in the reigns of Henry III. and of 
Edward I.; probably in times so ancient, that 
we can see no light beyond them. As soon, 
therefore, as the suitors acquired votes, the 
whole body of the freeholders became the con- 
stituents in counties. Some part of the same 
process may be traced in the share of represent- 
ation conferred on towns.” 

Our remaining notice must be more brief 
than we could desire, looking at the very inte- 
resting parts which present themselves to us as 
eligible for selection. In describing the battle 
of Crecy, we notice that Sir James follows the 





——— 
common story, and ascribes the Prince of Wales’ 
assumption of the motto Ich dien to his having 
slain the King of Bohemia with his own hand; 
a fact of which we expressed a doubt in our 
recent review of the Anglo-Gallic Coins, and a 
doubt to which we still adhere, in spite of this 
new authority. It would perhaps be too much 
to expect from the author of a history like this, 
that he should give the toil of minute inquiry 
into every mere point which has been contra- 
verted; but the fame of our hero Edward 
ought not to be stained upon the allegations of 
the enemies whom his valour humbled. The 
fable or romance of Eustace St. Pierre and the 
citizens of Paris is also told at this era, without 
any question of its historical truth: and the 
glorious battle of Poitiers is very oa dis- 
missed, without adverting to recent lights 
thrown on that memorable victory. We have 
only farther to add, respecting insulated events, 
that Sir James Mackintosh does not yield his 
belief to Mr. Fraser Tytler’s theory of the resi- 
dence of Richard II. in Scotland after his depo- 
sition. 

A curious table of the Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion is appended to the volume, of which we 
now take leave; hardly caring to repeat our 
recommendation of it to that popularity which 
it is so sure to enjoy as a model of history. 





Southennan. By John Galt, Esq., author of 
*¢ Lawrie Todd,” “ Annals of the Parish,” 
&c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1830. Colburn 
and Bentley. 

Wuo is not read in fairy love? and who will not 

recollect that there are some spirits all powerful 

in their own domain, but weak and subdued 
when beyond their own enchanted territory ? 

Some such spirit is surely Mr. Galt’s inspira- 

tion ; and historic fiction is the running stream 

which puts a boundary to his magic, and over 
which he cannot pass. Public opinion has in 
this confirmed our own: while the Annals of 
the Parish, Lawrie Todd, &c., are in every 
body’s hands, the volumes, of all others in the 
circulating libraries, which ‘‘ see a deal of ser- 
vice”——the Spae Wife and Rothallan are con- 
signed to more than comparative obscurity. 

For humour blent with pathos, for giving in- 

tense individuality to an oddity, for those slight 

touches—a phrase, a thought—which are to a 

book what breath is to the body, that which is 

its life—Mr. Galt is unrivalled. How is it, 
then, that his historic romances are cold, un- 
interesting, deficient in character and dramatic 
power ? e are inclined thus to solve the 
difficulty. We do not think that either imagi- 
nation or invention are with him very creative 
powers ; he requires to see, in order to describe, 

which he will do to perfection ; he requires a 

hint how to act, a face from which to draw his 

likeness, a living material on which he may 
work: in short, why Lawrie Todd is the first 
of its class, and Southennan so low, is, that 

Mr. Galt has lived in America, seen American 

people; whereas he certainly did not live in 

Queen Mary’s time, and has only read about 

her courtiers : he possesses the rare and graphic 

talent of reality, but not that of romance. 

Southennan, the ostensible hero, is a nonen- 

tity; and the heroine only remarkable for the 

violence of her first love, and the quiet, easy 
manner she recovers from the most desperate 
grief to marry another—nothing can be more 
abrupt or unnatural than the transition. Again: 
we rather suppose the author means us to be 
interested for Mary ; but he has contrived, and 
we think unconsciously, to make the sacrifice 
of Chatelard one of the most heartless, calcu- 
lating pieces of self-security of which woman 
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or queen could be guilty. Rizzio is the real 
hero; and surely, in representing Chatelard as 
the victim of his treachery, our author takes a 
license even beyond that of romance. The cha- 
racter is that of a clever, acute, artful schemer ; 
yet this excellent deceiver is always being seen 
through, always betraying himself, always say- 
ing more than he meant, and laying himself 
open alike to the scrutiny of the penetrating 
and the simple: moreover, the omens which 
precede his death are out of keeping—we are 
not worked up sufficiently for belief. 

Perhaps the most beautiful parts of these 
volumes are their descriptions; some are, to 
our taste, finished as exquisite paintings. Who 
cannot recall some morning like the follow- 
ing ?— 

fe The air was calm, and the smoke of the 
city stood erect on the chimney-tops, like trees 
incrusted with hoar frost among the huge rocks 
of shattered mountains. The shrubs in the 
gardens were depressed with the last dews of 
the summer; for the bright season was now 
over, and the dejected flowers were weeping to 
overflowing, as if affected with some moral sen- 
timent of sorrow: not a chirp of bird or insect 
was heard save the hum of the bee, and it was 
sympathetic to yawning; a number of maidens 
were bleaching their new-washed clothes on 
the margin of the rill that flows in the meadow; 
but neither lilt nor laugh was heard from them; 
nor was jest or good-morrow exchanged with 
the briskest galliard that passed on the footpath 
beside them. The slow spirit of a soberness 
almost sullen, touched as it were with torpor 
the springs of thought, and obscured the vision 
of the mind.” 

And the human interest thrown into the 
next makes it fine as a mental as well as exter- 
nal painting. 

“The original character of this profligate man 
(Auchinbrae) was not without qualities which 
might have been improved into virtues. He pos- 
sessed, besides an impassioned admiration of fe- 
male beauty, extreme sensibility to the charms of 
external nature. In the midst of his wildness 
there was much of poesy, and in consequence 
the contrition which he sometimes felt for his 
licentiousness was often blended with an ele- 
gance of sentiment, strangely, as it seemed by 
its sadness, at variance with the tenor of his life. 
His excursion across the water of Leith had been 
one of those loose and low enterprises in which 
he sometimes recklessly indulged ; but the hu- 
miliation to which he had been exposed at the 
palace gate, so derogatory to his birth, deeply 
moved him when alone on the solitude of Ar- 
thur’s seat. He continued to ascend the hill 
until he reached the summit, and sat down 
looking towards the west, where a faint amber 
tinge still glowed along the horizon. It was 
just enough to shew the contour of the High- 
land mountains, and the brighter and darker 
masses of the rising grounds and the hollows 
between. All the dome of the heavens was 
unclouded, pure azure, in which the stars were 
numerously kindling. But where the twilight 
lingered, horizontal streaks of black vapour, 
recalled gloomy associations of the free day, as 
seen from within through the bars and gratings 
of a prison window. The sullied fancies of 
Auchenbrae yielded to the influences of the 
scene. The memory of youthful times and 
sunny days, and purer thoughts, returned, and 
with a feeling of disgust at himself, he courted, 
as it were in revenge of his own folly, sullen 
resolutions, not of amendment, but to hasten 
the conclusion of his dishonourable career. As 
he sat in this desolate mood, ing forward 
with his chin resting upon hie his ab- 











straction was broken by the sudden apparition 
of a splendid meteor, trailing its golden fires in 
a beautiful arch across the heavens. His eyes 
eagerly followed its course, until it was sud- 
denly shattered into momentary stars, and ex- 
tinguished. He viewed it as an emblem of his 
life, a brilliant promise, ending without fulfil- 
ling one hope of the admiration that had attended 
his outset. In these gloomy ruminations the 
recollection of the injury he had done to Knock. 
whinnie was one of the keenest and the deepest. 
It was the molten fire of the remorse of the 
moment, and its lurid gleam changed the hue 
of his reflections. The anguish of its intensity 
became as it were an impulse, rather than a 
motive, to redeem the past; and he rose with 
the intention of proceeding at once to the 
Magistrates, to acknowledge the extent of his 
aggression, and afterwards to return to Kil- 
winning, where he had from the time of the 
outrage assumed the garb of the Cistertian 
order, and where, although the great edifice of 
the monastery had been destroyed by the Re- 
formers, many of the brotherhood continued to 
reside in the village. But this determination 
was, like all the promptings of his feeling, an 
evanescent flash. Throughout the kingdom 
there was no longer a religious house remaining 
in which piety or penitence could find refuge. 
His mind was thus turned to consider the state 
and circumstances of the times, and he resumed 
his seat to reflect in what way by them he might 
retrieve in some degree his long-abandoned 
ambition for fame. But even this flickering 
of virtue was soon over; the tainted habitude 
of his thoughts gradually returned, and the 
spirit of the solitary mountain and the solemn 
hour departed. The moral inspiration of the 
scene passed away; and with the cold contem- 
plation of an artist's eye, he looked only at the 
forms and outlines of the material things before 
him ; among which, the dark masses and huge 
lineaments of the city, sprinkled all over with 
lights, interested his imagination the most. 
He traced fantastical resemblances in them to 
the unreal creations of necromancy ; but still, 
as often as he embodied these dreamy images, 
something haunted him of a melancholy cast. 
The emotion he had felt was, it is true, at rest, 
but it was like the calm of the sea, which re- 
flects all objects above and around it. Above 
and around him were the solemnities of the 
heavens and the earth, the ocean and the mur- 
murings of a great city, all in the shadows and 
mysteries of night.” 

We confess to being very selfish in these our 
strictures on Southennan; we derive too much 
pleasure from Mr. Galt’s own peculiar and rich 
vein, not to grudge his wasting time and talent 
in searching for another. The recollection of 
Lawrie Todd is yet fresh upon our minds ; and 
if time is to be measured by events, our events 
are new books, which being almost numberless, 
our long remembrance is our highest compli- 
ment. 





Juvenile Library. No. I. Lives of Remarkable 
Youth of both Sexes. In two volumes. Vol. 1. 
London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

Tue peculiar circumstances connected with 

this work are well known to be such, as to 

throw us into some embarrassment as to the 
course which we should pursue with respect to it. 

To dispraise it, even if we thought it ought 

to dispraised, would be an effort of stern virtue 

scarcely to be expected from human nature ; 
to eulogise it, however deserving we may 
consider it of eulogium, would be inevitably 
to expase ourselves to the sneers and ridicule 
of all our “ good-natured friends ;" entirely 





to abstain from noticing it, would be signally 
to fail in our duty both to the public and to 
the publishers. Under all these difficulties, 
the best and fairest thing that we can do, 
seems to be to let the book speak for itself; 
and, by the insertion, without comment, of 
some extracts from it, to leave our readers to 
form their own unbiassed judgment on its 
merits. There is one fact, however, which 
we must be allowed previously to mention, 
without presuming to draw any inference from 
it; namely, that on the very first day of its 
appearance, no fewer than three thousand 
copies were disposed of. 

The present volume contains the lives of 
Edward the Sixth, Lady Jane Grey, Blaise 
Pascal, Candiac de Montcalm, Volney Beck. 
ner, the Admirable Crichton, Mozart, Angela 
de la Moriniére, and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
We will confine ourselves to quoting the whole 
of the life of young Beckner, and some pas- 
sages from that of the late President. 

“ The subject of this sketch was born in 
the town of Londonderry, in Ireland. Nature 
had denied him the advantages of birth and 
fortune, but she had implanted in his bosom 
qualities of no ordinary merit —qualities cal. 
culated to conduct the possessor to honourable 
distinction. He was the son ofa poor illiterate 
sailor, and accordingly received no other in. 
struction than such as related to a seafaring 
life, the career which his father, naturally 
enough, intended him to follow. Though 
destitute of education, little Beckner well de- 
serves a place in the biography of youth, both 
on account of the singular quickness of his 
parts, and the heroic use which he made of 
the noble virtues of his heart. He was, be- 
sides, endowed with much activity and strength 
of body, together with a sagacity and prompt- 
ness of comprehension which would have pro- 
duced very satisfactory results, had he been 
placed in a different rank of society. He pos- 
sessed great elevation of soul, and from his 
earliest infancy shewed such a determined 
courage and resolution as would doubtless have 
led him to very glorious deeds, had Providence 
allowed him to run a long career in life. 
Beckner’s father, a hardy seaman, and inured 
to the chances and accidents belonging to his 
laborious and dangerous profession, had re- 
solved to accustom his child, from the cradle, 
to suffering and fatigue, that he might be 
enabled to make a good sailor. Fortunately, 
the child was the inheritor of a good consti- 
tution and a sound frame; and the early pri- 
vations to which he was subjected by his fa- 
ther, tended to improve his bodily powers. 
He therefore made very light of things which, 
to a delicate person, would seem totally in- 
surmountable. The education little Beckner 
received, was, partly from his parent’s desire, 
and partly from necessity, somewhat similar 
in hardiness to that bestowed on the Spartan 
youths. To acquire habits of forbearance and 


=| endurance, patiently to suffer privation, to put 


up with hunger, cold, and fatigue, to brave 
danger, and court labour—in short, every 
thing which tends to strengthen the body, and 
improve the energies of the mind —was a task 
to which the elder Beckner had most diligently 
undertaken to inure his son. The art of 
swimming is one of more importance than 1s 
generally supposed. As an exercise, its merit 
is indisputable, and as a means of self-preser- 
vation, it ought to be diligently cultivated by 
the male classes of society, especially by those 
who are destined to brave the dangers of the 
seas. With the sailor it ought to be an object 
of principal importance ; and he should be a 
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complete adept in swimming, even before he 
becomes acquainted with the letters of the 
alphabet. From the nature of his profession 
he is in continual peril of suffering wreck ; 
and the necessity of the above-mentioned ad- 
vantage is obvious. The elder Beckner was 
fully aware of the truth of this assertion, and 
would not neglect so desirable a requisite in a 
seaman. No sooner had little Beckner issued 
from the cradle, and begun to move about, 
than his father applied himself to give him 
lessons in swimming. It is surprising of what 
human nature is capable when its powers are 
properly cultivated and called into exercise. 
The experience not only of danger, but of an 
unpleasant sensation, which causes so much 
pain and terror in little children, was under- 
gone by Beckner with all the indifference of a 
full-grown man. His father used to cast him 
into the waves almost before he could speak — 
then, supporting him with one arm, he began 
to teach him how to move his little legs and 
arms. By this early application the pupil 
became such a proficient in the art, that in the 
fourth year of his age he was able to follow, 
by swimming, the vessel in which his parent 
served, to an astonishing distance. His father 
kept an active eye upon him, and when he 
perceived that the child began to be overcome 
with fatigue, would plunge into the sea after 
him, and bring him back to the vessel. At 
other times, when the little fellow did not ap- 
pear much exhausted, a rope was thrown to 
him, by the aid of which he very briskly 
climbed up the side of the ship. In a short 
time Beckner became useful aboard; he was 
so hardy, active, and free from all sense of 
fear, that in the midst of the most tempestu- 
ous weather he did his duty about the vessel 
with perfect unconcern. In the dreadful con- 
flict of the elements, when the wind howled 
furiously, tearing the unfurled canvass, and 
the rain fell in torrents, the hardy boy was to 
be seen actively at work, neither daunted by 
the gloomy aspect of the storm, nor by the 
hardships it imposed. He climbed up the 
masts with astonishing facility; and in the 
midst of the raging tempest, when the vessel 
was tossed about on the broad bosom of the 
sea, he might be observed perched on the top 
of the mast, or entangled in the rigging, in 
the same apparent tranquillity and indiffer- 
ence as might be shewn by a person viewing 
the storm from under cover, in complete safety 
and comfort. Severe and hardy education is 
the most apt to prepare men for heroic deeds 
and magnanimous resignation. In the present 
state of society, persons are prompted to deem 
rude and barbarous that system of education 
which confers decided benefits on our moral 
and physical qualities; but the lessons of ex- 
perience should teach us the justice of the 
above statement. Little Beckner was brought 
up indeed in a most rigorous manner ; his food 
was biscuit, so hard and musty that it was neces- 
sary to break it by main force ; he was allowed 
afew hours of sleep, and that too taken, not 
ina comfortable bed, but stretched upon the 
hard floor ; yet for all this the boy continually 
enjoyed a perfect state of health; he never 
suffered from a cold, and he was exempted 
from fevers, complaints of the stomach, and 
the long train of maladies which generally ori- 
ginate in a life of ease, sloth, and dissipation. 
This freedom from disease enabled Beckner 
also to possess a contented mind, and a heart 
free from wants and sorrows. The desire of 
glory and distinction must be born with the 
individual. Like every other human feeling, 


cannot be fostered where nature has not al- 
ready sown the seed. Circumstances certainly 
stimulate men to deeds, both of virtue and 
crime; but the passion that gives the impulse 
to those acts must have previously existed. 
In persons deprived of the advantages of edu- 
cation, we often see an ardent love of learning; 
and, in like manner, in a humble mind, we 
find an emulation for great things, which seem 
at variance with the condition of the indivi- 
dual. This must be the operation of natural in- 
stinct, which certainly displays itself before the 
reasoning faculties can be brought into action. 
Young Beckner, owing to the meanness of 
his origin, derived little benefit from instruc- 
tion by books; and though he was naturally 
of a quick disposition and persevering spirit, 
these qualities could not be brought to matu- 
rity for want of mental cultivation. His fa- 
ther, having destined him to a seafaring life, 
bestowed all his attention, as we have seen, on 
the task of preparing him to become a good 
sailor. Debarred, therefore, from the enjoy- 
ments which are supplied by the improvement 
of the mind, and deprived, likewise, of every 
probability of obtaining any distinction from 
the exercise of its faculties, the desires of Beck. 
ner were directed into another channel. The 
great and the daring have unusual attractions 
for boys. We see a large proportion of children, 
even in their games and sports, give a prefer- 
ence to every object which argues the posses- 
sion of courage, and the contempt of danger. 
This feeling, deeply rooted in the heart of 
Beckner, discovered itself very early ; and was 
no doubt improved by the hardy system of edu- 
cation adopted towards him by his father. His 
early dreams were, accordingly, all of glory ; 
since noble sentiments and courage mostly 
possess a larger share in its acquisition than 
mental possessions. Beckner, who felt con- 
scious of his own intrepidity and constancy, and 
of having a frame prepared for toil and fatigue, 
anxiously longed for the moment when the 
glittering hopes that played before his fancy 
should be realised. The naval glories of Eng- 
land were the theme of his speculation ; and, 
as he was aptly fitted by nature and education 
for the rough trials of the sea, he indulged the 
hope of obtaining distinction in the navy. Be- 
ing asked one day what was glory, he answer- 
ed, ‘Glory is to serve our country with zeal, 
and fulfil with strictness the duties of our 
station.” Young Beckner was so assiduous, 
and so full of good-will, as well as quickness of 
disposition, that at the early age of twelve he 
had obtained a promotion in the vessel in 
which he served, and was adjudged double 
pay. The captain of the ship used to point 
him out as a model to other young seamen ; 
and, on a certain occasion, he did not scruple 
to say, ‘If this boy continues to display the 
same courage and good conduct, I doubt not, 
that in the sequel he will obtain a post su- 
perior to my own.’ Young Beckner was con- 
tinually exhibiting traits of daring; he never 
recoiled from the prospect of danger; and his 
adventurous soul appeared to enjoy a certain 
delight when engaged in the performance of 
some duty of which the probable peril would 
intimidate other youths. But amidst the va. 
rious instances of courage and noble resolution 
illustrated in his short career, none deserves 
our admiration more justly than the action 
which put a period to his existence. Beckner 
and his father were making a voyage from 
Port-au-Prince to France. Among the passen- 
gers on board, there was a rich American, with 
his infant daughter. This child, taking ad- 





it may be improved or softened down, but it 





vantage of a moment when her nurse, rather} 





indisposed, had insensibly fallen asleep, sepa 

rated herself from the servant, with tha 

strange propensity to roving discovered in 
children, and ran to the head of the vessel. 
There she began to look with mingled curi- 
osity and wonder on the vast expanse of the 
ocean ; and whilst her attention was thus occu- 
pied, something made her suddenly start, when, 
turning her head, she lost her balance, and fell 
into the sea. Fortunately enough, the elder 
Beckner saw the child fall, and, with the 
quickness of lightning, he plunged himself 
into the waves in order to effect its rescue. 
His noble endeavours were successful. In a 
few seconds he had seized the little girl, and 
whilst with one arm he held her close to his 
breast, he strove, by swimming with the other, 
to regain the vessel. His proticiency in swim- 
ming would bave enabled him to save both the 
child’s life and his own, when, to his consterna- 
tion, he perceived a large shark advancing 
rapidly towards him, The formidable fish came 
lashing the waves on which it was borne, 
anxious for its prey. Beckner saw the horrible 
danger by which he was threatened, and cried 
aloud for help. In a moment all the passen- 
gers and crew thronged to the deck of the ship ; 
but, though every one saw the peril, and la- 
mented the lot of the courageous sailor, no one 
dared venture to his assistance: the appear- 
ance of the monster terrified them. Those of 
the vessel, unable to afford a more efficient aid, 
began a brisk fire against the shark, which, re- 
gardless of the noise, kept still advancing, and 
was near gaining its object. In this moment 
of horror and dismay, whilst vigorous and brave 
men were struck with amazement, and unable 
to act, a generous impulse of heroism and filial 
tenderness prompted a boy to perform what no 
one else had the courage to dare. Young 
Beckner, seeing the extremity of the danger to 
which his father was exposed, now seized upon 
a well-sharpened sword, and with this weapon 
plunged into the sea. By his dexterity in 
swimming, he soon succeeded in the plan he 
had formed. He dived under the water, and, 
getting behind the shark, he swam until he 
was below its stomach, and then, with equal 
skill, steadiness, and resolution, thrust his 
weapon into the animal, to the very hilt. 
Startled by this unexpected attack, and writh- 
ing under the pain which the wound produced, 
the shark, excited to rage, now abandoned its 
intended prey, in order to vent its fury upon 
the young assailant. A fearful spectacle pre- 
sented itself to the view. Every one on the 
vessel stood in a throb of anxious horror and 
expectation. The generous young Beckner, 
nothing daunted by the formidable appearance 
and superiority of the enemy with which he 
had engaged, in order to save his father, con- 
tinued for some time the unequal contest. 
Whilst the huge animal was twisting and 
turning to seize upon its prey, the boy plunged 
again and again his sword into its body. But 
the strength of Beckner was not sufficient to 
produce a mortal hurt; and, though the nu- 
merous wounds which he inflicted did severe 
injury to the horrible foe, the little hero at 
length found the necessity of striving to regain. 
the vessel and abandon the combat. The crew 
had meantime thrown out ropes to the father 
aud his spirited and self-devoted son, in order 
that they might be rescued through their means. 
For some time, the motion of the waves, and 
the necessity of flying from the more imminent 
danger presented by the incensed shark, hin- 
dered the two objects of distress from availing 
themselves of the help held out to them ; but 
at last they both succeeded in each grasping 
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one of the numerous ropes that were thrown 
out. Every one on board now lent his assist- 
ance to draw them ont by strength of arms. 
These efforts, to the lively joy of the anxious 
spectators, were not void of success. Hope 
began to dawn in the breasts of all. Both 
father and son were now above the waves, and 
suspended by the ropes—their rescue appeared 
certain. The enraged and bleeding animal 
perceived that its prey was on the point of 
escaping. With the sagacity of instinct, and 
stimulated by the natural impulse of vengeance, 
the monster now collected every energy, and, 
making one mighty bound, succeeded in catch- 
ing between its fearful teeth the unfortunate 
boy, who was still suspended on the rope which 
he held; the effort of the huge animal was so 
successful, that it divided its victim into two 
parts, of which the creature devoured one, 
whilst the other was left, a horrid token of the 
heroism and dreadful fate of young Beckner! 
The spectators, at this appalling scene, uttered 
a cry of horror, and stood fixed in sorrow and 
amazement. They then applied themselves to 
help the elder Beckner, who safely gained the 
vessel, with his little charge, the unfortunate 
cause of the calamity. Such was the end, at 
once generous and frightful, of young Volney 
Beckner. He was little more than twelve 
years of age when he encountered this terrible 
adventure, which put a period to his life, and 
smothered the rising hopes that his qualities 
had inspired in the breasts of those who knew 
him. His noble spirit, his courage and magna- 
nimity, would certainly have enabled him to 
play a conspicuous part in the career which he 
had embraced; but Providence had decreed 
otherwise. His course in life was destined 
to be short; nevertheless it was sufficient to 
afford a most striking illustration of intrepidity 
and filial love, and to offer to the admiration of 
youthful posterity a noble example. When 
we consider the generous act of self-devotion 
for which he lost his life, the most lively feel- 
ings of sorrow and regret occupy the sympa- 
thising heart; but still, when the imagination 
is roused, and the best feelings of our nature 
are touched by the heroism of such deeds, we 
must admit that the misfortunes with which 
they may be attended are not left entirely 
without consolation.” 

We find that we must reserve the extracts 
from the life of Sir Thomas Lawrence for our 
next number, 
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Memoirs of the Life and Works of George 
Romney. By the Rev. John Romney, B.D. 
4to. pp. 332. London, 1830. Baldwin and 
Cradock. 
In this age, so contemptuously characterised 
by Burke, in his eloquent lamentation over 
the flight of noble and chivalrous incentives to 
action, as “the age of economists and calcu- 
lators,” it is gratifying to find any work under- 
taken with views which it is impossible to mis- 
take for mercenary ; for the sale of 300 copies, 
to which we understand the impression of the 
volume under our notice has been limited, will 
certainly do little more than cover the expense 
of publication. Filial piety, one of the purest 
and best of human motives, is that by which 
alone Mr. Romney has been stimulated to its 
production. ‘* The author,’”’ he observes in 
his preface, “ when he first meditated these 
Memoirs, did not forget the judicious advice 
of Horace, 





versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri; 


and certainly should, under any other circum- 
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have declined the undertaking: but when he 
considered how much he was bound by duty to 
protect the posthumous fame of his revered 
relative, and saw with mortification that all 
the accounts which have been given both of 
him and of his works were either defective, 
false, or injurious, his scruples arising from 
diffidence soon yielded to a more powerful im- 
pulse; and he should have deemed himself 
guilty of very culpable indifference if he had 
not endeavoured to dispel the malignant cloud 
that hangs over his father’s memory, and to 
place his character in its true light ; by giving 
publicity to the documents in his possession, 
and by relating such circumstances as were 
within his own knowledge respecting the life 
and works of so rare a genius, which, in fact, 
none but himself could communicate.” 

George Romney was born at Beckside, ad- 
joining to the town of Dalton, in Furness, 
Lancashire, on the 15th December, O.S. 1734. 
His father was a carpenter, joiner, and cabinet 
maker, of extensive business, who, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages of his station and 
circumstances, had enriched his mind with 
much science and general knowledge. Being 
taken from school in his eleventh year, George 
remained with his father until he was twenty- 
one; when he gave such decisive indications 
of talent, and manifested such a growing en- 
thusiasm for the arts of design, that it was 
deemed advisable to place him under some able 
master. He was accordingly articled to an 
itinerant painter of provincial fame of the 
name of Steele, with whom, however, he re- 
mained only two years; and having in the 
mean while married, he immediately com- 
menced the public profession of a portrait- 
painter ; sometimes amusing himself by his- 
torical compositions, several of which were, 
even at that early period, distinguished for 
excellence, both in design and colouring. At 
length it was thought expedient that Mr. 
Romney should try to establish himself in the 
metropolis ; and in the spring of 1762 he went 
thither. In the next year he became a com- 
petitor for the premiums offered by the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts and Sciences, 
and was so successful as to obtain the second 
prize for his picture of ** the Death of General 
Wolfe ;” although subsequently the adjudica- 
tion was revoked, the second prize assigned to 
Mortimer, and another premium, expressly 
created for the purpose, decreed to Mr. Rom- 
ney as a recompense due to the merit of his 
performance. The occurrence gave publicity 
to his name, and procured him considerable 
employment. He became a member of the 
Free Society of Artists, and exhibited with it 
for five years ; and, afterwards, with the Char- 
tered Society in Spring Gardens. In 1773, 
when in full and lucrative practice as a portrait 
painter, Mr. Romney nobly determined to re- 
linquish the temporary advantage, and to repair 
to Italy, for the purpose of making those stu- 
dies which he felt to be necessary to the attain- 
ment of excellence in his profession. He ac- 
cordingly set off, accompanied by his friend 
Mr. Ozias Humphreys, and visited Genoa, 
Leghorn, Pisa, Florence, and Rome. During 
his residence in the “ eternal city,” comprising 
a period of above a year and a half, Mr. Rom- 
ney devoted himself with the most enthusiastic 
ardour to the study of the antique and of the 
great masters, not omitting occasionally to ex- 
ercise his own invention. Returning by way 
of Florence, Bologna, Venice (at which place, 
he observes in one of his letters, he was “ al- 
most lost to every thing in this world but 





stances than those in which he was placed, 


Titian”), Parma, Turin, &c. he arrived in 








London in July 1775. The house in Cavendish 
|Square recently occupied by the late Mr, 


| Cotes, the crayon painter (the one at present 


joccupied by Mr. Shee, the President of the 
Royal Academy), being vacant, it was engaged 
by Mr. Romney. Here he resided for the re. 
|mainder of his professional career ; and here, 
|of course, all his principal pictures were 
|painted. He was now generally acknowledged 
as the rival of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and ina 
'short time his celebrity became so great, that 
|his practice much exceeded that of his illus. 
|trious competitor. Unfortunately, his attach. 
ment to his art rendered his application to it 
excessive. He often worked for thirteen hours 
|in the day, filling up the intervals between his 
sitters by painting fancy subjects. The con- 
sequence was, that his health rapidly declined. 
|He had projected many great works; but 
when the period arrived at which they were 
to have been performed, he was become dis. 
| abled by the infirmities of a premature old age. 
He retired, in the first instance to Hampstead, 
and subsequently to Kendal, in Westmoreland, 
where he died on the 15th November, 1802. 

Such is a brief outline of this distinguished 
artist’s life. It is filled up and enriched by 
| his son with a variety of curious and interest- 
| ing matter—with detailed descriptions of many 
|of his works—and with letters from, and anec- 
|dotes of, a number of celebrated persons to 
whom he was known. Mr. John Romney, 
with a warmth which is highly honourable to 
him, vindicates his father’s memory from the 
imputations cast upon it by Mr. Hayley, with 
regard both to the circumstances of his separa- 
tion from Mrs. Romney, and to the alleged 
morbid reserve of his disposition. But as our 
space compels us to be very limited in our ex- 
tracts from his work, we prefer quoting a few 
of those passages in which he speaks of his 
father’s professional character. 

* Subjects of the sublime, in which the 
powerful passions are represented, were, I 
think, the most congenial to Mr. Romney's 
mind. He had a perfect knowledge of the 
effects which the violent emotions of the mind 
produce upon the features of the face, and the 
action of the body; so that he could impart to 
the eye a language almost as expressive as that 
of the tongue, and communicate to the muscles 
and limbs all that appropriate action which 
they assume according to the impulse of dif- 
ferent passions ; he could represent with exact 
discrimination the shades by which kindred 
affections differ from each other, and even 
depict that agony of distress, when conflicting 
passions lacerate the tenderest feelings of the 
heart—which is the highest effort of skill—the 
acme of pictorial expression: and his designs 
representing the struggle between disappointed 
love and maternal affection in the bosom of 
Medea, so beautifully described in the epigram 
on the picture by Timomachus, are convincing 
proofs of his ability in this respect. In short, 
if there was any part of his art in which he 
more especially excelled, it was in expression, 
which is the soul of painting.” “ Notwith- 
standing Mr. Romney’s ardent enthusiasm for 
heroic painting, he had a rich and elegant 
fancy, and a nice perception of the charms and 
graces of female beauty; particularly of that 
fascinating reserve which results from inno- 
cence and virtue: he had, also, a correct feeling 
and knowledge of the unrestrained actions and 
playful antics of children; and by combining 
these respective impressions, he formed in his 
imagination those ideal beings called fairies, 
which have so frequently been employed as 
agents in poetic fictions. There are certain 
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felicities, both of conception and of execution, 
in painting, as well as in poetry, in which an 
artist may be said 
* To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.’ 
That poetical fervour and almost magical in- 
fluence which directs both the pencil and the 
pen, and gives birth to those felicities, was 
powerfully felt by Mr. Romney. He had a 
just conception of the beau ideal, which he 
had acquired by a diligent study of the antique 
while at Rome; so that even in his portraits 
he was able to combine ideal grace with the 
realities of nature. ‘He could impart to his 
female figures that indescribable something, 
that je ne sais quoi, which captivates the spec- 
tator without his being able to account for it. 
He knew how to unite Grecian grace with 
Etruscan simplicity.” *¢ In the colouring 
of Mr. Romney’s portraits there is a purity, a 
clearness, and a relief, which give them the 
appearance of reality. In representing the 
carnations of the female face his skill was 
pre-eminent. It might truly be said, in the 
metaphorical language of Anacreon, that he 
Teas give xo rugsins, 
Pode cy yaruxts mikes. 

That is, in portraying the lovely features of 
woman, he combined the three primary colours 
of the most delicate character—for under the 
term milk may be comprehended all the gra- 
dations of tint from the skimmed blue to the 
yellow cream. He never sacrificed the dura- 
bility of his colours in order to obtain by 
meretricious arts a temporary applause for rich 
and mellow tints. His style is clear, chaste, 
and unsophisticated ; and he will obtain from 
time what others have anticipated by trick. 
His pictures which were painted sixty years 
ago, appear now as fresh as if recently taken 
from the easel.” As few of Mr. Rom- 
ney’s pictures have ever been before the public, 
his professional character has not had a fair 
opportunity of being duly appreciated. To 
obviate in some measure this disadvantage, 
I have noted several of his principal works in 
the course of these Memoirs ; but, unless they 
could be seen collectively, a just estimate of 
his great talents cannot now be formed.” 

With reference to this last remark, we 
would take the liberty of suggesting, for the 
consideration of the governors of the British 
Institution, whether in the next, or in some 
succeeding season, an exhibition might not 
be advantageously formed of Mr. Romney’s 
works? It is as his son observes—owing to 
his not having been a member of the Royal 
Academy, and to other circumstances, “ few 
of his pictures have ever been before the pub- 
lic.” But we are persuaded (and we say it 
advisedly) that it would be no difficult matter 
to assemble such a collection as would exceed- 
ingly surprise those who are not aware of his 
extraordinary powers, and would do justice 
and honour to the memory of a man whose 
genius, however it may be acknowledged and 
admired by individuals, has not yet had that 
national tribute paid to it which is unques- 
tionably its due. 

, “ He had studied Milton with much atten- 
tion, and selected a series of subjects from the 
Paradise Lost, for great pictures, both of a sub- 
lime and of a beautiful character. He had 
also formed a scheme of painting a number of 
pictures representing the most important pe- 
tiods in human life. The first subject of this 
Series, representing ‘ the Birth of Man,’ was 
considerably advanced. Another great work, 
which he commenced about 1796, was ‘ the 
Temptation of Christ.’ Had he finished this 
Piciure, it would have ranked him with Michael 





Angelo. It was equal in original conception 
and wild fancy to any thing ever produced by 
any artist. When one looked at Christ, silent 
passiveness was the idea which presented itself 
to the spectator; when at the fiends that as- 
sailed him, vociferating noise and boisterous 
insult. Those visionary beings were the hu- 
man passions and appetites personified. To 
aid the malevolent purpose, the illusive repre- 
sentations, or ghosts of Eve and Noah, were 
called forth ; and the arch-fiend, the Miltonic 
Satan, grand as the human mind can conceive 
him, viewed from the upper corner of the pic- 
ture with malignant satisfaction the ready 
obedience of his imps.”* 

Towards the close of the volume is a De- 
scriptive List of Pictorial Designs and Studies 
by Mr. Romney, presented by his son, in 1817, 
to the University of Cambridge, in order to be 
deposited in the Fitzwilliam Museum, as well 
as a List of Cartoons, presented in 1823 to the 
Liverpool Royal Institution. They consist of 
numerous designs, more or less advanced, from 
the Scriptures, from all the great poets, from 
nature, and from imagination ; and shew an 
inexhaustible fertility of invention. There is 
also an Appendix, containing a valuable Letter 
on Expression, by the late Mr. Payne Knight, 
and a Sketch of the Life of Peter Romney, a 
brother of George, who appears to have been 
also a man of great genius, but who died 
young, the victim of combined misfortune and 
misconduct. 

We must not omit to notice the portrait, 
from a picture by Mr. Romney himself, pre- 
fixed to the work. It is in every respect ad- 
mirable, and does Mr. T. Wright, the engraver 
of it, the highest credit. 





Life of Thomas Ken, D.D., deprived Bishop of 
aig and Wells. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 
Tol. I. 
Mr. Bow tes, in this first volume respecting 
the good Bishop Ken, one of the seven who 
were imprisoned in the reign of James II., has 
produced a great variety of curious and in- 
teresting information concerning every thing 
except the bishop himself. We do not mean 
that circumstances are absolutely so; but the 
biography of Ken, in this earlier period of it, is 
(from want of materials) a mere thread whereon 
to string the multifarious matter relating to the 
religious and political opinions of the times in 
which he lived. The documents inserted are 
curious and interesting; and much light is 
thrown historically on this eventful period of 
our annals, particularly on the domination of 
Puritanism, Presbyterian or Cromwellian. 

Dr. Hawes, of Salisbury, is the lineal de- 
scendant of Piscator Walton, and his wife 
Bishop Ken’s sister; and much information, 
perfectly novel, is given in the notices of Mor- 
ley, Bishop of Winchester (Ken’s patron), 
from the traditional information of Dr. Hawes, 
who possesses the Prayer-book of old Isaac—of 
a date when Prayer-books were proscribed— 
and Ken’s coffee-pot. We extract a passage 
relative to these relics. 

‘““To Dr. Hawes descended the identical 
Prayer-book of old Isaak Walton (of which 
more will be said), splendidly bound, adorned 
with the arms of Charles I., printed 1637, and 
containing, in Walton’s hand-writing, the 
dates of the birth of his children, and the first 
transcript of the epitaph on his wife Anne, 
buried in Worcester Cathedral two years after 
the Restoration. These family memorials are 
written in the blank leaf before the title-page 











* Milton’s Paradise Regained, book 4, lines 422—425. 
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of this honoured relic. Dr. Hawes has also in 
his possession an original drawing in crayons, 
by Isaac Walton, jun., of his father, which is 
the most interesting and characteristic portrait 
I have ever seen, said to have been drawn 
from recollection, after death. With these 
records and relics to my friend, descended also 
the remains of Ken’s worldly splendour, a small 
silver coffee-pot, the companion of all his vicis- 
situdes ; together with his silver watch, made 
by Tompion: also the manuscript of his epic 
poem Edmund, most carefully written with 
his own hand, and, in places, elaborately cor- 
rected.” 

We quote also the appalling picture of Crom. 
well’s death. 

** Lord of life and death! how awful, how 
terrible, must have been the agony, if in a 
moment of sound mind, with eternity before 
him, he felt, for the first time, that all had 
been delusion. As his mind was sinking, new 
terrors were excited by the voice of his beloved 
daughter, departing before his eyes, and faintly 
murmuring, murder! He might now have seen, 
in sick and shadowy imaginings, the forms of 
those cut off by him, and heard the voice of 
the brave, the virtuous Capel, 

Let me sit heavy on thy thoughts to-night; 
or of the shade of the intrepid Lord Derby— 

Let me sit heavy on thy thoughts to-night ; 
or the ‘crowned majesty of England,’ pale, 
and with look majestic, yet more in sorrow 
than in anger, pronouncing, 

Let me sit heavy on thy thoughts to-night. 
What must have been the agonies of death to 
such a man!” 

A more detailed account of Bishop Ken will 
be given, we understand, in the next volume. 
‘The present one may be regarded as a valuable 
introduction to the main subject—like Dr. 
Robertson’s Disquisition on the Feudal System, 
preliminary to his History of Charles V. The 
reader will find it full of interest and attrac- 
tion. The shrewd humour with which Lord 
Peter, Jack, and Martin, are depicted in the 
Introduction; the spirited defences of our 
church establishment and public schools; the 
raciness, the vivacity, the tenderness, which 
render the Wykehamical notices so delightful ; 
the humorous account of undergraduate con- 
certs; the exquisite domestic sketches of Wal- 
ton’s Staffordshire cottage, and Morley’s family 
circle in the episcopal palace at Winchester ; 
the ingenious and striking remarks on the au- 
thorship of the Icon and the Whole Duty of 
Man;—and, in short, a greater variety of 
beauties than we can find time even to enu- 
merate, will render this volume a favourite 
companion with such readers as retain unso- 
phisticated feelings and pure principle. Nor 
can we quit this deQodeAdy Assave without re- 
turning to Mr. Bowles the thanks which he 
has so well merited from all who love the 
church and constitution of England. 





Twelve Designs for Shakespeare's Richard i. 
By C. F. Tomkins ; after the Drawings, and 
with the Descriptions of J. R. Planche, Esq. 
London, Colnaghi and Son. E 

To the vivacity of the dramatist, Mr. Planché 

unites the patient research of the antiquary ; 

and the present volume, dedicated to the here- 
ditary Earl Marshal of England, is an equal 
proof of his taste and industry. 

*« Methinketh (says old Chaucer) it accordant to reson, 

To tellen you alle the condition 

Of eche of hem, so as it seemed me, 

And which they weren and of what degree, 

And eke of what araie that they were in ;” 


and so it has seemed “ accordant to reson” in 
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our author, who has placed his characters so| Richard was unquestionably short, or ‘ the; crimson velvet lined with white sarcenet, and 


cleverly before us in the very habits in which! prelate who came ambassador to him from| black bonnets. 


they lived. Such a work, 
at a loss how to communicate its merits in the! 
way of accurate delineation of costume to our | 
readers, without a reference to engravings, | 
whereof we have none. Of the title-page, we | 


quoted these lines : 


* Nunquam tantum animum natura minori 
Corpore, nec tantas, visa est, includere vires. 
Major in eziguo regnabat corpore virtus.’ 





The king’s henchmen had also 


owever, appeals Scotland would not, in his complimentary | provided for them long gowns of white cloth of 
more to the eye than to the ear; and we are | address, delivered to him on his throne, have| gold and doublets of crimson satin. 


On the 
day of the coronation the king and queen ap- 
pear each to have worn two complete sets of 
robes, one of crimson velvet embroidered with 
gold and furred with minever pure, the other 


can only say that it is a charming device, | Bucke, p. 573. Nor would he have made such | of purple velvet furred with ermine; their 
replete with heraldic symbols beautifully ar- {an allusion, if it had not been well known that |‘ sabatons’ (shoes) covered with crimson tissue 


ranged on a ground of gold. Speaking of the! Richard cared not about it. So Pol. Virgil repre- | cloth of gold. 


Richard’s hose were of crimson 


shields here displayed, Mr. Planché states sents Dr. Shawascalling on the people to remark, | satin, as were also the shirt, coat, surcoat, 


(respecting Richard’s device of a boar argent) : 


that he was ‘ pusillus,” like his father, and not | 


mantle and hood, in which he was anointed 


‘** In the account of the materials provided for |‘ statura magnus,’ as Edward IV. was known | previously to putting on the last symbols of 


Richard’s coronation, we find the entry of} 


to be; p. 544. Rouse, his contemporary, | 


royalty. During this part of the ceremony he 


13,000 boars, made and wrought upon fustian ;' mentions that he was ‘ corpore parvus, parve| also wore ‘a tabard like unto a dalmatic of 


at which time two standards, made of ‘ sarcenet | 


stature,’ p. 216-18. ‘I think the declaration | 


white sarsenet,’ and a coif made of lawn, which 


beten with white lions,’ appear to have been! of the old Countess of Desmond, who had| being put on his head after the unction, was to 


used.” | 


danced with Richard, that he was the hand-| 


be worn for the space of eight days. On the 


The introduction furnishes a striking view somest man in the room, except his brother,| morning after the coronation the following 
of dress generally at the period, and quotes|(Walp. Hist. Doubts, p. 102,) sufficient evi-| dresses were ordered to be furnished for the 


some curious examples: for instance the king’s |dence as to the beauty of his face ; and it’ king. 


stomacher of purple satin. ‘* It may seem 
to the uninitiated a strange article of male| 
apparel, but the author of * the Boke of Ker-| 
vynge,’ written about this period, in ‘ the) 
Office of the Chamberlayne,’ has this still 
stranger direction: ‘warme your soverayne 
hys petticote, his doublet, and his stomachere, 
and then put on hys hosen, and then hys shone 
or slyppers, then stryke up hys hosen mannerly 
and tye them up, then lace his doublet hole by 
hole, &c.’ The fact is, that Englishmen of 
rank began about this period to wear ‘ a gar- 
ment laced all the way down to their waste 
over a stomacher, like a woman’s stays,’ but 
this habit was confined to the nobility. The 
term stomacher occurs continually in wardrobe 
accounts of the close of the fifteenth century.”’ 
The first plate is of Edward IV. and his son} 
Prince Edward ; the second of Richard of 
Glo’ster, representing him as a handsome and 
fine-looking person. His dress, as well as all 
the others, appears to us to be far better fitted 
for stage effect, than the odd anomalies which | 
still prevail, in spite of all our improvements | 
and reforms—some of them, by the by, seem- | 
ing to be rather retrograding than advancing.| 
of late years. ‘* The dress now worn by the; 
actors of Richard,” says Mr. Planché, ‘* is a 
fanciful mixture of the costumes of the reigns 
of Elizabeth and Charles I. A formidable pair 
of black mustaches and a dandified imperial, 
are also considered indispensable to the perfect 
personation of the character ; although one of 
the most distinctive marks of the period is the 
entire absence of beard and whisker, except in 
portraits of exceedingly old men. ‘The follow- 
ing observations of Mr. Sharon Turner are so 
appropriate that I shall not apologise for their 
introduction. ‘ Richard III. was born at 
Foderingay, on the 22d of October, 1452 
(W. Wyr. 477.) Hence, on the 26th of June, 
1483, he was thirty years, eight months. and 
twenty-four days old. Shakspeare, with correct 
judgment, did not place the death of Henry VI. 
in his tragedy of Richard III., yet by opening it 
with Henry’s funeral, he, as Cibber afterwards, 
has confused the chronology. When Henry VI. 
was buried, Richard was but nineteen. He did 
not, at that funeral, court or see Lady Anne, 
nor marry her till a considerable time after- 
wards. At Edward the Fifth’s accession he 





was thirty, and not thirty-three years of age 
when he fell, against Richmond ; so that to 
personate the real historical character, the actor, 
as the play now stands, should be of the incon- 
sistent ages of nineteen, thirty, and thirty-three, 
during the representation, instead of the elderly 


seems to me to be implied by the Scotch orator’s | 
saying to him, ‘ he beholds thy face worthy of 
the highest empire and command ;’ Bucke, 572. 

Polydore Virgil described it to have been like 
his father’s, short and compact, without the 
fulness of his brother’s; p. 544. Ronse also 
mentions him as ‘ curtam habens faciem ;’ p. 216. 

More mentions his face to have been hard fa- 
voured, or warly, p. 154, which Grafton under- 
stands to be warlike, p. 758; in Hall, also, 

p- 343, though he chooses to add for himself the 
epithet of crabbed. As his body was publicly 
exposed after his fall in battle for some time at 
Leicester, the distorted features of violent death, 

in a state of the highest exertion and passion, 

may have fixed an unfavourable impression of 
his countenance on the crowds that flocked to 

contemplate him. That he was ‘ viribus debilis,’ 

or weak in body, we have the sufficient autho- 

rity of Rouse, p. 218; ‘ and his left arm 

seems to have been a shrunk or defective limb.’ 

‘If this had not been well known to be the fact, 

it is not likely it would have had so prominent 

a part in More’s detail of the arrest of Hastings, 

p- 202. He declares that ‘no man was there 

present but well knew that his arm was ever 

such since his birth ; ib. Rouse mentions his 

having unequal shoulders, the right the highest,’ 

p- 216. This may have been true, the striking 

deformity would rest on the degree; for the} 
hump back and crooked form I think we have 

no adequate authority.’ ” 

Richard in his ducal robes, and as king and 
armed, are the next plates. The latter is re- 
markable for an extra cap placed over the 
knight’s cap on his helmet, the only instance 
of the kind among the regal sigilla of England. 
Jocky of Norfolk is the next ; and Lord Rivers, 
Sir T. Vaughan, a Nobleman, a Lady, a Widow 
in her mourning habit, an Archer, and a 
Standard-bearer, very happily complete the il- 
lustrations. As the coronation of a king and 
queen may now be looked for, we close with 
some particulars of the dresses worn by Richard 
and his consort. 

“To the king (his wardrober records,) was 
furnished for his apparel the vigil before the 
day of his coronation, to ride in from the Tower 
to Westminster—a doublet and stomacher of 
blue cloth of gold, ‘ wroght with netts and 
pyne apples,’ a long gown of purple velvet 
furred with ermine, and a pair of short gilt 
spurs. For the queen, on the same occasion, 
‘a kyrtle and mantle’ of white cloth of gold 
trimmed with Venice gold and furred with 
ermine, the robe ‘ garnished with seventy anu- 
lettes of silver and gylt.’ Their henchmen 


Two long gowns of crimson cloth of 
gold, one wrought with ‘ droops’ and lined with 
green damask ; the other ‘ checked’ and lined 
with green satin. (Richard wrote from York 
for ‘ two short gowns of crimson cloth of gold ; 
that one with droppue and that other with nett 
lined with green velvet,’ vide Introduction, 

. 2.) A long gown of purple satin lined with 

white cloth of gold. A long gown of purple 
velvet lined with purple satin. A short gown 
of purple velvet lined with plunket cloth of 
gold. A long gown of purple cloth of gold 
wrought wtth garters and roses, and lined with 
white damask, the gift of the queen. Amongst 
other paraphernalia the mention of two hats of 
estate furred with ermine is curious, inasmuch 
as they are described ‘ with the round rolls be- 
hind and the becks (peaks) before ;’ and the 
peculiar position of the crest of England on the 
chapeau in the Warwick roll (vide illuminated 
title-page to this work) is thereby accounted 
for, it being exactly the reverse of the ordinary 
mode of placing it. To all the officers of state 
and to the principal nobility, cloths of gold and 
silver, scarlet cloth and silks of various colours 
were given as liveries and perquisites. To ‘ the 
Duke of Bukks’ (Buckingham) who stands 
first, eight yards of blue cloth of gold wrought 
with ‘ droops ;’ eight yards of black velvet and 
twelve yards of crimson velvet, were delivered 
as a special gift from the king. ‘The rest of 
the book is filled with a list of the furnitures 
required for the horses, the chairs of state, the 
canopies, &c., the embroideries for banners, 
pennons, and all the ‘ pomp and circumstance’ 
of so splendid a ceremony, every yard of stuff 
and ‘ tymbre’ of ermine being carefully noted 
in the margin.” 

The History and Antiquities of the Tower of 
London; with Memoirs of royal and dis- 
tinguished Persons, §c. &c. By John Bay- 
ley, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c.  8vo. pp. 627- 
Second edition. London, 1830. Jennings 
and Chaplin. 

Mr. Bayey has here conferred a great fa- 

vour upon that class of readers who, while 

they thirst for information, cannot afford the 
purchase of large and expensive works—such 
as his original History of the Tower. The 

present edition is very handsomely got up In a 

smaller form, and contains, with little varia- 

tion, the whole matter of its predecessor ; the 
notes and appendix, alone, having been some- 
what abridged. We most cordially recommend 
this book to general readers: full of research 
and curious illustrations of older times, it 18 
placed within their reach, by re-publication 12 











ruffian whom we usually see.’ The person of 


wore doublets of green satin, long gowns of 





a convenient size, and at a moderate price. 
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The Waverley Novels, Vol. XIV. Edin-| 
burgh, Cadell; London, Simpkin and Mar-| 
shall. 

Tus volume concludes the deeply-interesting 

tale of the ‘* Bride of Lammermoor ;” so that | 

these fourteen neat and small volumes contain | 
the original quantity published in the twelve- | 
volume octavo edition. We cannot compliment | 

Mr. E. Landseer on the frontispiece of Ra- | 

venswood shooting the bull. The vignette, | 

by T. Duncan, is very well, but not of striking | 
merit. | 








Vol. III. Colburn and Bentley. | 
Tuts volume concludes the admirable history | 
of Herodotus, with the Erato, Polymnia, Ura- 
nia, and Calliope. The notes are worthy of | 
much approbation. 








The Aldine Poets, No. III. The Poetical 
Works of James Thomson, Vol. I. Pp. 232. 
London, Pickering. | 

Tuts volume, containing the Seasons and an 

excellent memoir of their bard, whom it rescues 

from the misrepresentations of Dr. Johnson, is 
exactly such a production as we could wish to 
see in so handsome a publication as the Aldine 

Poets. It is every way creditable to the press 

of Mr. Pickering, and must tend highly to 

recommend the series of which it forms so 
deserving a feature. The portrait has an 
extraordinarily boyish appearance : it is as if 
the young ‘‘ taught the young idea how to 
shcot.” 





The British Naturalist, Vol. II. 12mo. pp.383. 


Whittaker and Co. = above six feet deep at high water. 


| sources, and not from the poetical dramas and 


Transactions, vol. i. p. 3. Sir Alexander, who | 
filled the situation of president of his Majesty’s | 
council, and chief justice of that island, at} 
the desire of the government, not only tra-| 
versed it in every direction, but caused—with 
the assistance of the Mahomedan priests and | 
merchants, whose ancestors had been in the} 
possession of the trade, and who, having very | 


monopolised every information—a thorough in- 
vestigation to be made into the history of their 
ancient commercial establishments. The infor- 
mation being totally derived from historical 


romances, the professor found himself able to 
compare these accounts with those of the an- 
cients, and with the still existing antiquities on 
the island. 

The island of Ceylon, the largest on this side 
of the Ganges, and about the size of Ireland, | 
appears from its position, and that of its har- 
bours—of which Trincomalee, the finest in 
India, is the principal—to have been well cal- 
culated to be the centre of the trade between 





Africa and China. On the north it is separated | 


his friend Sopater, also a merchant, who 
about the year 550 returned from Ceylon to 
Adule, near Arkeeko, the harbour of the terri- 
tory of Axum, in Ethiopia. At that period 
Ceylon was in the possession of a most exten- 
sive trade, extending itself over the eastern 
coasts of Africa, Yemen, and Persia, and not 
only to the coast of this side of the peninsula of 


| little intercourse with strangers, had completely | India, but also to the islands of Sunda, to 


China. The harbours and merchandise of these 
countries were famed ; and it is observed that 
the inhabitants of the interior (the land of 
jewels) differ much from those dwelling on the 
sea-coast, who live under various chieftains 
—the latter partly Persians, who had formed a 
Christian establishment ;—whether they were 
of true Persian descent, or only inhabitants of 
the countries on the Persian Gulf, who from 
time immemorial kept up an intercourse with 
India, remains uncertain. 

The trade of Ceylon carried on there being of 
a reciprocal nature, and consequently one which 
affected the whole world, the emporium of that 
trade could not but enrich the immense store- 
houses, and fill the market. For these reasons, 


from the continent of India by a ridge of sand- | we must not be surprised that no mention has 
banks, which extends from the southern penin-!| been made of the products of the island itself, 
sula of India, and is known by the name of , consisting principally of cinnamon and pearls, 
Adam’s bridge, through which there are two since they were of little consequence, compared 


passages. One of these, called the Manar 
passage, which separates the island of Manar 


with the merchandise of the foreign countries. 
The professor now went back from the time 


from the opposite coast of Ceylon, near Man.|of Cosmas to the period of Ptolemy, about 


The other, called the Paumbum passage, sepa- 
rates the island of Ramissarum, celebrated 


| throughout India for its Hindu pagoda, from 


the opposite coast of the peninsula of India, 
near Tonnitorré point; it is very narrow, and 
The 


A very interesting and entertaining compila-| importance of the first of these passages arises 


tion, which embodies a great miscellany of natu- | ftom its being that through which all the 
ral history of all kinds, not very lucidus in the | Small vessels trading between the south-west 


ordo, nor fruitful of new facts; but altogether 
exiremely pleasing and instructive. 





CRIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA. 
Pioressor HEEREN, who has devoted him- 
se for so many years to the study of oriental 
history, has lately drawn up, for a society at 
Gittingen, a most interesting account of the 
imercourse which subsisted from the. most 
ancient period between Europe and Asia, and 
more particularly of that between Europe and 
the island of Ceylon, which, in former times, 
was the great emporium of trade between the 
eastern and western parts of the world. In 
consequence of the efforts which are making to 
arrange a rapid communication, through Egypt, 
between England and India, by means of steam- 
boats, it becomes a subject of interest to see the 
nature of the intercourse which was carried on 
between Europe and Asia, through Egypt, in 
former days; we therefore give a translation 
of this memoir, which is the first that has 
appeared in England. It is entitled De Ta- 
probane insula, hodie Ceylan dicta, ante Lu- 
sianorum in Indiam navigationes, per viginti 
Jere secula communi terrarum mariumque 
custralium emporio, and commences with no- 
ticing the very great importance the ancients 
had attached to the island during their com- 
mercial intercourse with India. Hitherto, 
however, no information had been procured 
— served to fill up a portion of the chasm 
Fee exists in the history of the trade of India 
uring the middle ages, until the appearance of 
& letter addressed by Sir Alexander Johnston 


. *0 the Secretary of the Asiatic Society, in their 


|and north-west ports of Ceylon must pass. 
T 


he importance of the latter arises from its 
being the passage through which all the smaller 
vessels trading between the coast of Malabar 
and the coast of Coromandel must pass. From 
the information collected by Sir A. Johnston 
during frequent visits which he paid to the 
islands of Ramissarum and Manar, he ascer- 
tained beyond doubt that both these passages 
had been much deeper in ancient times. The 
interior is filled with mountains, though the 
maritime provinces, particularly the northern, 
are remarkable for their tameness. In that part 
of the island which extends from Trincomalee 
to Manar and Aripo, there were still not only 
traces to be found of the ruins of pagodas and 
towns, but also of tanks, or artificial lakes, 
built of freestone, and extending over a surface 
of three or four British miles. They were used 
to irrigate the fields of rice in the neighbouring 
districts, which are now mere deserts. By one 
of these lakes, near Mantotte, called the Giant’s 
Tank, it appears from an account of Sir A. 
Johnston’s, that if put into repair, it would 
irrigate lands sufficient for the production of 
one million of parrahs of paddy, each parrah 
containing forty-four English pounds weight of 
rice. The inhabitants of the interior (the Cin- 
galese) differ very much from those who inhabit 
the sea-coast, tempted thither by the advan- 
tages of commerce, and living under the guid- 
ance of chieftains. 

The professor then proceeded to take a com- 
prehensive view of the trade of the island, 
about the middle of the sixth century after 
Christ. Cosmas, a merchant, and afterwards 
a monk, in his Topographia Christiana has 


totte, is not above four feet deep at high water.|150 years after Christ. He has dedicated a 


complete chapter in his work on Geography to 
the island of Taprobane, or Salice ; and though 
he has given no history of trade, still we may 
infer the nature of it. He was acquainted not 
only with the sea-coast, but also with the inte- 
rior ports. ‘The former was lined with harbours 
and commercial settlements ; and the principal 
production of the interior was the rice. Even 
the manner of catching the elephants seems 
not to have escaped his attention. The pro- 
fessor has already shewn, in a paper on the 
geography of Ptolemy, that his accounts are 
taken from travelling-books of merchants. The 
author now preceeded to compare Ptolemy’s 
account with that of Robert Knox, who, to- 
wards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
resided twenty years on the island, and learned 
the language ; and it is remarkable to observe 
a resemblance existing between the names of 
the places in the present, and of the same 
places in Ptolemy’s time. The mountain, 
which in those days was called Male (the 
Adam’s Peak), now bears the name of Malell ; 
the principal river, the Ganges, is plainly the 
Mavela Gonga; Madutti will easily be recog- 
nised as the present Mandotte; and the name 
of the old capital, Amurogramma, with its dis- 
trict in the great plain, in which is situated the 
artificial lake (the Giant’s Tank) for the purpose 
of irrigating the rice fields, has not lost its 
name: Knox calls it Amaroguro. Ptolemy 
has also, as well as Cosmas, mentioned the 
Maldiva islands; he states them to be nineteen 
in number, and to be called collectively the 
Atolloms; and even goes so far as to fix the 
number of the land islands at 1376. In the 
last, he knows Java (Jabadia), with the town 
of Argentum, near to the present Batavia, and 
Bantam, as well as the island of Sunda (Sinde), 
inhabited by cannibals (Battas), and the boats 
which are made use of by them, the Monoryla ; 
lastly, he is not unacquainted with China and 
its trade. 

About half a century later follows the cele- 
brated voyage of Arrian, who gives a very 
faithful account of the then Indian trade. Un- 








given us an account which he received from 


fortunately, though not far from Ceylon, he 
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never reached it, having got only to the coast of 
Malabar. Yet of Ceylon he has related several 
interesting faets. e says, the island was 
called Palesimundus, after the name of the 
town, which, acccording to Pliny, contained 
200,000 inhabitants—probably near to Trinco- 
malee, though some imagine it to be Jafnapa- 
tam. Large ships were then able to pass 
through the straits. The northern part of the 
island he reports to be well cultivated; and 
besides the products before mentioned, he states 
woollen cloth to be a principal commodity of 
export. Half a century later we have Pliny 
and Strabo as witnesses. The account given 
by Strabo of Taprobane, as well as of India, is 
very meagre. He mentions the trade as con- 
sisting of ivory, tortoise-shell, and other Indian 
commodities: that given by Pliny is taken 
from the travels of a diplomatic mission, 
sent, in the time of the Emperor Claudius, 
to Rome from Taprobane, at whose head was 
a rashia, or rajah. According to their account, 
the island contained 500 towns. The capital, 
as well as principal harbour, was Palesimun- 
dus. They were rich in precious wares, even 
more so than Rome. They traded as far as 
Serica, to which place the father of the rajah 
had travelled. The king, who sent the mis- 
sion, did not rule over the interior; he inha- 
bited a town on the sea coast. Ceylon appears 
to have been much in the same state then as 
it was later—at the period of Ptolemy and 
Cosmas. 

This refers us to the time of Alexander and 
the Ptolemies. The two commanders of the 
fleet, Nearehus and Onesicritus, who conducted 
it from the Indus to the Persian Gulf and the 
mouth of the Euphrates, heard of the fame 
of Taprobane. Our visiters first discovered 
it to be an island, in circumference about 
5000 stadia. But, what is more remarkable 
is the mention of Adam’s Bridge, and the pas- 
sages through the same, as being of great im- 
portance to the maritime interests. The island 
was separated from the continent by shoals, 
through which there were passages, narrow, 
but very deep, sufficient to allow ships of 
3000 amphoras to pass. The division of the 
year favourable to the sailing of vessels was 
also known at that time. Vessels only went 
out during four months, according to the change 
of the monsoons. All this we have received 
from Pliny. Nearchus informs us, that on 
reaching the entrance of the Persian Gulf, as 
soon as he saw the promontory of Maceta (Mas- 
cate), he was told this was the emporium of 
the cinnamon and other Indian wares, which 
were conveyed from thence to Babylon. We 
need no more to convince us that Taprobane 
had already gained that importance which she 
retained in the time of the Romans. 

It must, however, appear curious, that Era- 
tosthenes and others should have believed the 
reports spread about the size of Taprobane, at 
the time of the Ptolemies. This is explained 
by our knowing that at this period no direct 
voyage had been made to India from Alexan- 
dria, as the Indian wares were to be procured 
in the southern parts of Arabia. Strabo clearly 
and positively asserts, that no single vessels 
had then arrived in India from Egypt; and 
the narrative of a certain Iambulus, handed 
down to us by Diodorus, belongs to the time of 
the travels of Taurinius and Damberger. 

The accounts of which Eratosthenes and 
other geographers made use, were not received 
direct from Ceylon, but came by the way of 
Palibothra, the capital of the Prasii on the 
Ganges, whither the Seleucidw had sent their 
ambassador Megasthenes, and others; and that 
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these accounts were often fabulous and contra- 
dictory is therefore not surprising. That a 
commerce existed between these countries and 
Taprobane is quite clear, from the accounts of 
the sea voyagers which Pliny has delivered 
to us. 

We now come to the Persian period, about 
500 years before Christ: it would scarcely be 
of any utility to prove that those accounts, 
which we have from Nearchus and Onesicritus, 
are well authenticated, and not to be doubted ; 
and also, that even before the Persian mo- 
narchy there existed a more animated trade 
between Babylon and India, as the author has 
already shewn in his critical examination of 
the Babylonian history. But as the name of 
Taprobane had not reached the west, the author 
did not wish to return to the time of Salomo, 
and his expedition to Ophir, to avoid the 
slightest shade of doubt being cast over his 
statement. The professor, therefore, reverted 
to the point at which he had begun this dis- 
course, namely, the age of Cosmas; and from 
thence he passed over to the history of the com- 
merce of Ceylon in the middle ages. 

The first Mahomedans who settled on Ceylon 
were, according to the tradition which prevails 
amongst their descendants, a portion of those 
Arabs of the house of Hashim who were 
driven from Arabia in the early part of the 
eighth century by the tyranny of the Caliph 
Abdul Malek; and who, proceeding from the 
Euphrates southward, made settlements in the 
Concan, in the southern parts of the peninsula 
of India, on the island of Ceylon, and at Ma- 
lacea. The division of them which came to Cey- 
lon formed eight considerable settlements along 
the north-east, north, and western coasts of 
that island; viz., one at Trincomalee, one at 
Jaffna, one at Mantotte and Manar, one at 
Coodramallé, one at Putlam, one at Colombo, 
one at Barbareen, and one at Point de Galle. 
The settlement at Manar and Mantotte, 
on the north-west part of Ceylon, from its 
local situation with respect to the peninsula of 
India, the two passages through Adam’s Bridge, 
and the chank and pearl fisheries on the coasts 
of Ceylon and Madura, naturally became for 
the Mahomedan what it had before been for 
the ancient Hindu and Persian traders of 
India,—the great emporium of all the trade 
which was carried on by them with Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, and the coast of Malabar, on 
one side, and the coast of Coromandel, the 
eastern shores of the bay of Bengal, Malacca, 
Sumatra, Java, the Moluccas, and China, on 
the other side. 

On this part of Ceylon, at an equal distance 
from their respective countries, the silk mer- 
chants of China, who had collected on their 
voyage aloes, cloves, nutmegs, and sandal wood, 
maintained a free and beneficial commerce 
with the inhabitants of the Arabian and Per- 
sian Gulfs: it was, in fact, the place at which 
all the. goods which came from the East were 
exchanged with those which came from the 
West. Although the Mahomedan traders who 
were settled on Ceyion had acquired great 
wealth and influence very early in the eleventh 
century ; and although they continued to pos- 
sess a most extensive and lucrative trade in its 
ports till the end of the fifteenth century, it 
was during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
that they attained the highest degree of their 
commercial prosperity and political influence on 
that island. During that period, the great 
Mahomedan merchants of Manar and Man- 
totte received, into the immense warehouses 
which they had established at. this emporium, 
the most valuable produce of the island from 








their subordinate agents, who resided at the 
different seaports which were situated in the 
neighbourhood of those provinces where the 
various articles of commerce were produced. 

From their agents at Trincomalee they re. 
ceived rice and indigo; from those at Jaffna, 
the chaya-root, or red dye, the wood of the 
black palmyra-tree, and the sea shells called 
chanks; from those at Coodramallé, pearls; 
from those at Putlam, areca nut for chewing 
with betel leaves, ebony, satin, and calamander 
wood for furniture, and sappan wood for dyeing ; 
from those at Colombo, cinnamon and precious 
stones; from those at Barbareen, cocoa-nut oil 
and coire; and from those at Point de Galle, 
ivory and elephants. 

By means of armed vessels, which they 
maintained at their own expense, near the 
island of Manar, they commanded the only two 
passages by which vessels of any size could pass, 
as we have already described; and the wealth 
which they circulated through the country, 
enabled the inhabitants of the adjoining pro- 
vinces to keep their tanks, or reservoirs for 
water, in perpetual repair, and their rice fields 
in a constant state of cultivation. 

The Portuguese, on their first arrival on 
Ceylon, at the conclusion of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, found that the Mahomedan traders still 
monopolised the whole export and import trade 
of the island, and that they were, from their 
commercial and political power in the country, 
the most formidable rivals whom they had to 
encounter. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the trade and affluence of the Mahomedans 
on the island of Ceylon have been gradually, 
and constantly, on the wane; owing, in some 
degree, to the general decline of their trade 
and influence in every part of India, but more 
particularly to the systems of policy which have 
been respectively adopted by the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and the English governments of 
Ceylon, and to the great improvement which 
has been made within the last three centuries 
in the science of navigation. z 

The Mahomedan population on that island 
now consists of about seventy thousand persons, 
who are distributed in every part of the country. 

We may therefore, from what has been said, 
deduce the three following points :—Ist, It has 
been historically proved that Ceylon had been, 
until the latter end of the fifteenth century, 
the emporium of the trade carried on between 
Africa, India, and China. 2dly, We may infer, 
from the imperfect accounts delivered to us, 
that Ceylon had been, during 500 years before 
Christ, of the greatest possible importance In 
respect to trade ; and that, during that period, 
it had also been the staple of the Indian trade. 
3dly, That the trade was not carried on by the 
inhabitants of the interior of the country, but 
by settlers on the sea coasts, who had come there 
after the Islam Mahomedan Arabs ; and accord- 
ing to Knox, they differ entirely from the 
Cingalese, in their appearance, language, and 
manners. en 

The northern parts of the island are still in- 
habited mostly by Malabars, whose descendants 
live in the commercial and maritime towns. 
——— 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR JULY. 
224 22 38m the Sun enters Leo, according 
to the fixed signs: his true place in the heavens 
is near Presepe in Cancer. 

Solar Spots. —June 29% — several of these, 
of considerable magnitude and singular arrange- 
ment, are visible on the solar disc ; the largest 
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which is a narrow channel directly connecting 
the nucleus with a small spot on the circum. | 
ference of the shadowing. From the internal | 
edge of the umbra are bright filaments stretch- | 
ing towards the centre as across a dark gulf: 
the principal combination of spots is arranged in 
the form of a sector, and exhibits appearances 
of perturbation. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


D. He. M 
© Full Moon in Sagittarius ---- 5 14 24 
C Last Quarter in Pisces 
@ New Moon in Cancer --- 
> First Quarter in Virgo 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 
D HH. 





Jupiter in Sagittarius 

Mars in Pisces --++++++++ 

Venus in Taurus----++-- . 

Mercury in Gemini -+--++++++++ 

Saturn in 

Occultation of Aldebaran. — 164 — This re-| 

markable star will again be occulted by the} 
moon, visible only with a good telescope: the| 
phenomenon will occur in the W.S.W., at an| 
altitude of about 40°. The following are the) 
circumstances, as calculated for four British 
observatories and the French capital :— 





eee were eeeresere 





Sidereal Time. Mean Solar Time. 
H. M. H. M. 
Greenwich ++ 7 55 Immersion. 
8 42 Emersion. 
Bedford «+++ 7 54 Immersion. 
8 39 Emersion. 
Edinburgh ++ 7 45 Immersion. 
> | 12 Emersion. 
Dublin------ 6 24 Immersion. 
7 7 Emersion, 
Paris«+++++++ 7 6 Immersion. 


59 Emersion. 

94a favourable opportunity will occur of 
observing the planet Mercury before sunrise ; 
his greatest angular distance from the sun will 
then be 26° 29’, or 1° 51’ less than his maxi- 
mum of elongation. 14¢ 19 — in conjunction 
with ~« Geminorum. 254 — in perihelio. 

9¢ — Venus in conjunction with 166 Mayer : 
difference of latitude 4’.. This beautiful planet 
is retreating from the earth, and shines as a 
morning star, not very remote from Mercury. 

Mars will soon be a conspicuous object on 
the midnight sky; the distance between this 
planet and the earth is diminishing. 

The Asteroids.—6" —Vesta near the small 
Stars 42 and 43 in Cetus. Juno, a degree and 
a half north of » Aquarii. Pallas, 5° south of 
« Bovtis. Ceres, forming an equilateral triangle 
with . and x Virginis — the asteroid east of the 
Stars. 

5¢ 0" 15™_. Jupiter in opposition, and ap- 
pearing on the low brow of eve with its greatest 
beauty and brilliancy. 274 12 —in conjunc- 
tion with 1 y Sagittarii. 

Eclipses of the Satellites. 





: D. He M. 8. 
First Satellite, emersion ««-- 8 11 38 5 
15 13 32 58 

24 9 56 45 

31 11 5l 54 

Second Satellite «++++s+++s0e 23 9 1 @B 
Third Satellite. --....++++++- 25 12 48 37 


Saturn is too near the Sun to be satisfactorily 
seen, 

314 19" — Uranus in opposition, 5’ south of 
19 Capricorni. Though this planet was dis- 
covered to be such by Herschel, it had been 
observed nearly a century before by Flamstead, 
in different places of the heavens, and registered 
in each position as a fixed star. The earliest 
observation is Dec. 13th, 1690, as 34 Tauri ; 
another observation March 22d, 1712, as e Leo- 
nis : there are also three other observations, in 
1715, which agree with the position of the 


Se aa. 
is to the north-east of the centre, and sur-| 
rounded with an extensive umbra, through’ 


|tions were a splendid collection of indigenous 
and exotic medicinal and other plants flower- 


medicinal plants from Mr. Houlton, who de- 
livered an introductory lecture on botany. 
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MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
rR. SHort in the chair.—Among the dona- 


ing at this season, from Mr. Gibbs, of Old 
Brompton, the treasurer; and a collection of 


Dr. Whiting related the following case: a 
child about four years old, while playing under 
some laburnum trees (Cytisus Jaburnum Linn.) 
picked some of the capsules, and having eaten 
them with greediness, soon became drowsy, 
pale, and exhausted, in which state it was 
carried to its mother, who, greatly alarmed, 
sent immediately for a surgeon. As she began, 
however, to suspect the cause of the attack, 
the violence of which increasing, excited ap- 
prehensions for the child’s life, she procured 
some hog’s-lard, and forced a quantity down its 
throat: she had soon the pleasure of witnessing 
the good effects of the remedy, in the discharge 
of the whole of the pods: by the time the 
medical man had arrived, her child had nearly 
recovered from the stupor, and was ultimately 
completely restored to health, 

At a subsequent meeting, Earl Stanhope in 
the chair, a large collection of East India 
drawings, &c. froin Dr. Conwell; another do- 
nation of medicinal plants from Messrs. Gibbs 
and Houlton, and a beautiful specimen of cac- 
tus from Mr. Campbell, were received. Dr. 
Clendinning delivered an introductory lecture 
on toxicology. Dr. Whiting and Mr. Houlton 
made some interesting observations on several 
of the medicinal plants upon the table, and 
Mr. Everett on the detection and analysis of 
prussic acid. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Str ALEXANDER JonnsTON in the chair.— 
The following donations were made: by the 
chairman, 4 vols., Ins’ translation of Valen- 
tyne’s works on Ceylon and Java ;—Abraham 
Welland, Esq., a splendid Persian MS., con- 
taining the Shah Jehan Nameh, or Memoirs 
of Shah Jehan: this copy was written ex- 
pressly for that monarch, and bears his auto- 
graph in a compartment of the illuminated 
title ;—Admiral Sir C. M. Pole, Bart., a very 
fine Arabic MS. copy of the Koran, with a 
running paraphrase in Persian. A great num- 
ber of other donations were likewise made to 
the Society. 

A short paper was read, from the pen of 
Mrs. Skinner, intended to illustrate the Sélé- 
grama, or sacred stone, presented to the So- 
ciety by that lady. Itis entitled, “the History 
of the Sélagram,” and is to the following effect. 
To the south of a mountain called Himopen- 
vatum is a river named Gundagee Nudee, sig- 
nifying one of the sources of the Ganges; on 
the north side is a holy pool, 180 miles in 
circumference, called Vishnu Chatrum, and 
here are found the stones called Sélagramas. 
Near this spot, where Vishnu loved to dwell, a 
happy pair had made their habitation; the 
god saw, and became enamoured; he tried 
every art in vain, to win the constant wife 
from her duty: during the absence of the 
husband, who was fighting the battles of his 
country, Vishnu is represented to have de- 
scended to earth, and to have assumed the 
husband’s form. The soldier returned earlier 


than the god had anticipated; and in his 
rage rushed on his wife to plunge a dagger 
into her bosom; Vishnu stayed his hand, 
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pair for their sufferings, changed the hus- 
band into the Sél4grama, and the wife into the 
Toolsee plant; and commanded, that in future 
the two should be offered together upon his 
altar. He then metamorphosed himself into 
the holy pool above mentioned! and to this 
day the Sdlagrama and the Toolsee are ever 
united on the altar of the deity. The Séld- 
grama is a fossil, containing one or more am- 
monites: and Mrs. Skinner was assured by a 
gentleman who has made some curious dis- 
coveries in Druidical antiquities in Somerset. 
shire, that on every altar of Druid worship 
which had fallen under his notice in that coun- 
ty, he found a similar stone. 


VENETIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Dr. Laxus, of Milan, has just published a 
series of very curious observations on some 
Latin inscriptions recently discovered at Ve- 
nice, or in its neighbourhood, and particularly 
on an antique altar which was found last year 
in repairing the altar of the ancient chapel of 
the baptistery of the basilic of Saint Mark. In 
raising upon that occasion the valuable table of 
oriental granite which forms what in Italy is 
still called, after the usage of the primitive 
church, the Mensa, or sacred table, it was dis- 
covered that it rested on an antique altar, dedi- 
cated to the sun, as appears from the following 
‘inscription, engraved in very beautiful Roman 
characters : — 








SOLI 
SACR 
Q. BAIENVS 
PROCVLVS 
PATER 
NOMIMVS. 

Dr. Labus’s explanations with respect to 
this monument and its inscription have for 
their principal object to shew the worship for 
which the altar had been used, and the title 
by virtue of which it was erected. He esta- 
blishes, by a number of analogous ancient: in- 
scriptions of the same age, that the monument 
in question was consecrated to the worship of 
the sun, revived in the east from that of the 
Persian god Mithra, and that it was one of the 
ministers of that worship, termed pater nomi- 
mus, or, as Dr. Labus interprets it, legitimate 
father, consecrated father, who erected this 
monument of one of the oriental superstitions 
which longest and most obstinately disputed 
the ground with infant Christianity. Dr. La- 
bus remarks, that the expression nomimus, 
hitherto unknown to Latin lexicographers, is 
only the Greek viuimos latinised, according to 
a custom of which the inscriptions of the same 
age furnish numerous examples; and that this 
expression answers to those of pater and sacra- 
tus, which appear by themselves in several 
Mithriac inscriptions. Dr. Labus might have 
added, that the title which seems to have been 
the most eminent in the Mithriac hierarchy, 
that of pater sacrorum, which is to be met with 
in several inscriptions of the second and third 
centuries, is probably the same which is ex- 
pressed in this altar by the words pater nomi- 
mus; since the Latin qualification of pater 
saerorum cannot be rendered into Greek in a 
more precise and exact manner than by rarne 
voziuewy, Words which re-appear, almost identi- 
cally, under a Latin form, in the words pater 
nomimus.—Revue Encyclopédique. 








PINE ARTS. 
MR. MARSDEN’S EXHIBITION. 
We were exceedingly gratified on Wednesday 








planet at that time. 
Deptford, J.T. B. 


resumed his own form, and, to recompense the 


last by a private view of a very fine picture 
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from the pencil of Mr. Richard Marsden, the 
public exhibition of which has since commenced 
at the Colosseum, in the Regent’s Park. We 
cannot give our readers a more distinct and 
comprehensive notion of the subject, which is 
** St. Paul before Agrippa,” than by quoting 
the words of the descriptive notice, circulated 
in the room : — 

*** Then Paul stretched forth the hand, 
and answered for himself.’ This is the imme- 
diate point of time expressed in the picture. 
In an open hall of audience, among the splen- 
did buildings of Caesarea, on the hilly coast of 
Syria, below the citadel or town of Straton, 
this memorable defence of the Christian reli- 
gion was pleaded. The Apostle stands near 
the centre of the picture; a chain passes from 
his arm to that of the soldier behind him. At 
his right sits a Scribe, and more distant on his 
left is another, agreeably to the usage which 
ordained that one should attend for the ac- 
cused, the other for the accusers. Behind the 
last-mentioned Scribe are two Rabbis, perusing 
a record of his former pleading before Felix, 
from whence to derive matter of accusation 
against him. Near the Scribe, on the right of 
the picture, on the fore-ground, sits a Pharisee, 
intent on the proceedings, and behind him 
another Jewish Rabbi. Near these are a group 
of Christian converts, among whom is the 
Greek Aristarchus, the friend of Paul and the 
evangelist St. Luke, the fellow-labourer of the 
Apostle. On the judgment-seat are enthroned 
Agrippa and Bernice. On the right of Agrippa 
stands Festus, the Roman proconsul. Among 
the captains and chief men of the city, behind 
the throne, are a Roman senator and Julius 
the centurion, who afterwards conducted St. 
Paul to Rome. On the fore-ground, on the 
left of the picture, is an Ethiopian attendant, 
with a censer, and the train-bearer of the 
queen. On the steep hill, in the back-ground, 
on the extreme right, is the tower of Straton, 
already mentioned.” 

With these materials, Mr. Marsden has pro- 
duced a work which does him the highest 
honour. The composition is excellent; the 
expression powerful and well contrasted, the 
chiaroscuro forcible, without exaggeration, and 
the colouring rich but harmonious. We do 
not recollect ever to have seen a painting to 
more advantage. The hall, at one extremity 
of which it is placed, is lofty and spacious, and 
by the judicious management of surrounding 
draperies, and the concealment of the sources 
of the light which falls upon the picture, the 
effect, on entrance, is strikingly brilliant and 
imposing. 


PRINTS AND PLATES $3 
The Works and Property of Mr. W. B. Cooke, 


THE engravings of this artist, in connexion 
with the names of Turner, Girtin, and others 
of our first painters of landscape and coast 
scenery, have been so frequently the subject of 
our highest encomiums, as to render it unneces- 
sary for us to sayany thing more respecting them 
than simply to call the attention of our readers 
to the oaks that, it will be seen by our Ad- 
vertisements, is to take place on Wednesday 
next; and to observe, that it will enable the 
amateur or collector to enrich his portfolio with 
some of the finest examples of engraved art that 
have ever yet been brought before the public. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Imitations of the Chalk Drawings of Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence. By R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 
Dickinson. 


Ten drawings, viz. Lady Charlotte Campbell, 


Mrs. Siddons, two of Miss Siddons, Miss Ce- 
cilia Siddons, Mrs. John Kemble, an anony- 
mous female portrait, two of Mr. Charles 
Kemble, and Sir Toby Belch. We confess 
that we think two or three of these drawings 
might very advantageously have been allowed 
to remain in their portfolio; but, on the other 
hand, several of them, such, for instance, as 
the front face of Miss Siddons, and the elder 
profile of Charles Kemble, are eminently 
beautiful. 


Illuminated Ornaments, selected from Missals 
and Manuscripts of the Middle Ages. By 
Henry Shaw. Part I. Pickering. 

“THE variety and beauty of those orna- 

ments,” it is p Bese in the prospectus of this 

splendid little work, ‘ which decorate the Illu- 
minated Missals of the Middle Ages, are so 
duly appreciated by all acquainted with them, 
that it is somewhat surprising no publication 
has yet appeared, which, by a judicious selection 
and careful imitation of them, might make 
their excellence more generally known.” The 
talent and taste displayed by Mr. Shaw in his 

‘¢ History and Antiquities of the Chapel at 

Luton Park,” are a sufficient assurance of the 

ability with which his present undertaking will 

be executed. It is to be completed in twelve 
parts; of which that under our immediate 
notice presents an admirable sample. 


One Hundred Studies, in Groups and Single 
Figures, of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and other 
Domestic Animals. Engraved from the cele- 
brated Masters, Paul Potter, Cuyp, Berghem, 
Stoop, Karl du Jardin, &c. under the super- 
intendence of George Cooke. Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. 

To the lovers of picturesque art, the free, 

loose, and characteristic style in which these 

plates, thirty in number, are executed, will be 
highly gratifying. Some of those from Du 

Jardin are especially beautiful. 


Portrait of the Duke of Reichstadt. Engraved 
by W. Bromley, A.E., after the original 
drawing by the late Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. 
Tiffin. 

Mucu as the public have lately been occupied 

in viewing and admiring the works of the 

lamented President, the specimen of his match- 
less talents under our notice is at least as 
much calculated to excite attention as any 
thing that we have as yet seen from his hand. 
The stamp of his father’s features is so very 
evident in this portrait of the young Napoleon, 
that no one can for a moment doubt the truth 
of the resemblance ; though we believe from 
the statement of travellers, that it is indebted 
to the painter for the advantage of being 
taken in the position most favourable to grace 
and effect. It is, however, difficult to ima- 
gine a face in which the lines of beauty are 
more in accordance with those of the finest 
antique busts. This appears with peculiar 
distinctness in the mouth, the bland expression 
of which in some sort tempers the keen hawk- 


Y| like character of the eye, which has a sternness 


in it not often seen at the age of eleven,—that 
at which this portrait was taken. As a work 
of art nothing can be imagined more beautiful, 
both with regard to the exquisite taste of the 
design, and to the inimitable skill with which 
the engraver has preserved that lightness and 
delicacy of tone by which the drawings of Sir 
T. Lawrence are invariably distinguished. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FIRST AND LAST.—NO. VII. 
First and Last Love. 


I pEEM’D you loved me, for your eye 
Would fondly rest on me; 

I deem’d you loved me, for your sigh 
Would breathe—your cheek would be 

Tinged with a crimson, if I came 
Across your path by chance ; 

And then what thoughts, without a name, 
Spoke in your hurried glance ! 


I deem’d you loved me, for I knew 
How in my heart I shrined you— 

How in each gentle, tenderest clue 
Of fancy I entwined you ; 

I deem’d you loved, because I saw 
Your actions like mine own— 

Your eye had my heart’s timid awe, 
Your voice my trembling tone. 


I deem’d you loved—I ne’er had loved 
Until that feeling burst— 
Beautiful, glorious, tried and proved, 
The passionate, the first. 
I deemed you loved—I was deceived ! 
My dream of bliss is past : 
Those only know like me bereaved, 
Such First Love is the Last! 
Worton Lodge, Isleworth. M. A. Browne. 








DRAMA. 

A PARAGRAPH must include all our dramatic 
news and criticism this week. At the King’s 
Theatre, on Tuesday, Cenerentola was sub- 
stituted for Tancredi, and ‘** God save the 
King !”” was sung by nearly two first sing- 
ers at the same time; for one had begun 
when the other rushed on the stage (after 
being waited for) to commence the anthem.— 
At the Haymarket, a successful petite comedy 
has been produced, entitled Separation and 
Reparation, said to be by Morton, and Farren 
its main pillar.—The English Opera season 
commenced on Thursday, at the Adelphi, with 
great éclat. Miss Kelly, inimitable in the 
Sister of Charity ; Keeley (Mr. and Mrs.) also 
inimitable in their line ; Wrench and others 
fully sustaining the well-earned reputation and 
attraction of the company. 








VARIETIES. 

Fever.—A new mode of treatment in cases 
of fever has been introduced into some of the 
West India islands with extraordinary success. 
It consists in the use of medicines applicable to 
the peculiar changes which the blood undergoes 
during the existence of fever, in opposition to 
the established theory as to the solids. It is 
stated by one of the physicians who adopt the 
new mode, that in 340 cases all the patients 
recovered. 

March of Piety.—The Propagateur de Ca- 
lais informs us, that a few days ago a carriage 
passed from Calais to St. Omer, containing two 
elegantly dressed females, who distributed, on 
their route, books of piety among all whom 
they met They were said to be two rich young 
Englishwomen of the sect of Wesleyans. 

Mechanical Improvements. —We have often 
turned with gratification to describe “ the 
march”? of mechanical improvement in our 
pages, (somewhat more substantial, in our 
opinion, than the boasted march of intellect) 5 
but we never noticed any thing of this kind 
with so much satisfaction as we now do the 
admirable contrivances of Mr. Pratt, (the well. 
known and ingenious patentee of improved 
chairs, beds, &c. &c.), by which he was enabled 
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to afford ease and comfort to our lamented 
Sovereign during the later period of his pro- 
tracted sufferings. We find it rather difficult 
to convey a perfect notion of these contrivances 
to our readers ; for they should be seen to have 
their merits fully understood. The chairs and 
bed (of which last there were three) were 
stuffed in the springy and elastic manner which 
distinguishes Mr. Pratt’s patent ; and so modi- 
fied with joints, &c. as to be susceptible of 
sustaining the body in every possible position. 
But this not being found sufficient to afford all 
the relief desired in the painful situation of his 
Majesty, means were immediately invented, by 
passing bands of catgut transversely through 
the bed or cushion; which bands could be 
tightened or loosened at pleasure, to raise or 
lower, support or leave at rest, any limb or 
other part, whenever the royal patient ex- 
pressed a wish to that effect. Sir H. Halford 
was much delighted with the ingenuity and 
singular aptitude of this very clever device ; 
and if any thing can add to an artisan’s tri- 
umph in framing an excellent work, it must be 
in the recollection that its first use gave many 
hours of consolation to a Monarch, ever the 
friend of talents in every branch of art and 
science. 

Dr. Roget.—This gentleman has again re- 
plied to Mr. Babbage, and we must again 
repeat, that in our opinion he has most satis- 
factorily explained every point in the matter 
alluded to, both to his own honour, and to the 
honour of the Royal Society. With regard to 
that Society, there may, as in all others, be 
things which require amendment: and we 
trust they will be attended to, rather than 
persisted in, in opposition to opposition. 

Vauxhall._We_ have seen two or three fel- 
lows in the streets with placards on their 
breasts and backs, stating that Vauxhall opened 
on Friday, and would be open every Monday 
and Wednesday also. There were some de- 
tails of the entertainments; but as the stand- 
ard-bearers had large umbrellas over their 
heads to protect them from the pelting rain, 
and umbrella we had not, we did not stop to 
read the bills. 

The Printers’ Pension Society propose a two 

hundred miles aquatic excursion in the Har- 
lequin steamer on Monday week, for the benefit 
of their charitable fund. What would old 
Caxton say if he could rise from his grave and 
witness this triumph of machinery in the cause 
of benevolence ? 
_ Monument to Shakspeare.— Proposals are 
in circulation for a public meeting to consider 
of the expediency of erecting a national monu- 
ment to Shakspeare, worthy of the genius of 
the poet (impossible !), the progress of the arts, 
and the grandeur of the empire. We heartily 
wish the design success. 

Steam-Carriage.—A steam-carriage has been 
built at Leipsic, which is to run between that 
place and Dresden. It was to commence run- 
ning on the Ist inst. The saving in time is 
expected to be about one half. The Dresden 
letter from which we take this information 
Says, that this carriage is provided with an 
apparatus for discharging the smoke imper- 
— 80 as to prevent alarm to horses on the 
road, 

Spiders.—Professor Weber, of Leipsic, states, 
that he watched a little spider as it was con- 
Structing its web between two trees. The 
three principal points to which it was attached, 
ormed, as usual, an equilateral triangle. The 
two upper threads were fixed to the trunks of 
the trees; but not finding a point to fix the 
lower upon, the spider suspended from its ex- 





tremity a little pebble, by way of counterpoise. 
The pebble being heavier than the animal, kept 
the web perfectly extended.—A curious paper 
was lately read at the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences on the construction of a spider’s nest in 
earth. This spider is a native of Corsica. The 
nest is in the form of a well, two inches deep, 
and six lines in width. The interior is lined 
with fine web, and the top is furnished with a 
kind of lid, with hinges, which shuts when the 
insect is in. This lid, which is composed of 
earth and web, consists of upwards of forty 
layers. . 

Bicephalous Girl.—At the sitting of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences on the 2Ist inst., M. 
Geoffroy Hilaire read a report on a bicephalous 
girl, which had been still-born at Aulay, near 
St. Girons. This child was very similar to 
Ritta Christina, who died lately in Paris. 
There were two separate hearts, having each a 
pericardium. 

Domestic Animals.—M. Dureau Delamalle 
recently read to the French Academy a me- 
moir, the object of which was to shew, that 
domestic animals are capable of a more exten- 
sive development of the intellectual faculties 
than is commonly supposed; that they have, 
although within limits not yet ascertained, in- 
stinctive qualities, powers of imitation, me- 
mory, will, deliberation, and judgment ; that 
the individual, and even the race, are improv- 
able by the state of knowledge of the persons 
with whom they live, by education, by their 
wants, by their dangers, and, in order to gene- 
ralise the proposition, by the circumstances in 
which they are placed ; and that many of the 
qualities which are considered instinctive, are, 
in fact, qualities acquired by their powers of 
imitation, and that certain acts attributed to 
instinct, are acts of choice, resulting from intel- 
ligence, memory, and judgment. M. Dela- 
malle sustains these various propositions by a 
number of very curious facts. 

A Chinese Student.—There is now at Brus- 
sels a Chinese merchant, on his way to France, 
where he intends to study French ; and he is 
subsequently to proceed to this country for the 
purpose of learning English. As he is in full 
Chinese costume, he is an object of great curi- 
osity. It is said that four other Chinese mer- 
chants, of great wealth in China, were to follow 
his example. 

One good Turn deserves another._Reynolds, 
the dramatist, who, as we mentioned in our 
last, is about to appear in the character of a 
novelist, was complaining to a friend of the 
many difficulties he encountered in his new 
undertaking; the latter replied —‘¢ Think, 
when the work is over, of the pleasure of cor- 
recting the press.” “ Ay!” rejoined Fred. 
Reynolds —‘ and when that work is over, 
think of the press having the pleasure of cor- 
recting me.” 


Dublin, June 26, 1830. 
Sirn,—I happened to meet with your paper of the 5th 
inst. this morning, and there read an extract from the 
Life of Alerander Alexander, which alludes to me. I 
leave to say that every line of it is false, from inning 
toend. I can conceive a poor devil circumstanced as you 
describe the author to be, writing lies, or picking pockets, 
to get a livelihood; but I can with difficulty account for 
the selection, by the editor of a ‘* Literary Gazette,” of a 
passage which has no other merit than its falsehood and 
malignity, in order to recommend a work and its author 
to the generosity of the public. There was no Lieut.- 
Col. Wilson in the service of Venezuela at the time Mr. 
Alexander speaks of. I was colonel, commanding the Bri- 
tish brigade under General Bolivar, who treated me with 
great ingratitude; but neither he, nor General Paez, nor 
any body else that I know of, except ‘* Alexander Alexan- 
der,” ever thought of charging me with any of the ridicu- 
lous plots spoken of in the life of that person, nor with 
being a ‘‘ spy for the Spaniards.” It might have little 
weight with the imprisoned libeller or his reviewer, per- 
haps, were I to produce the testimony of the Commander- 





in-chief, the Secretary-at-war, or the Duke of Welling- 
ton, as to my character; but as I presume your journal is 
extensively circulated, and believe that the public in 
general respect those names, I beg leave to say that I have 
the honour to be known to all those es, and have 
reason to think any one of them would vouch for my 
being incapable of acting the part ascribed to me by Mr. 
Alexander, I have requested a friend to hand you this 
letter, who will put you in the way of satisfying yourself 
as to every particular respecting me and my connexions; 
so that you will have the fullest opportunity of judging 
whether you ought to give my contradiction to the pub- 
lic, or persist in the libel that you have been induced to 
insert in your paper. In the mean time, I have the honour 
to be, sir, your very obedient H. C. WILsox.* 
To the Editor of the London Literary Gazette. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXVII, July 3.) 

General Sir Hew Dalrymple’s Proceedings whilst in 
command at Gibraltar, and rwards when Commander 
of the Forces in Portugal, towards a full and faithful 
Narrative of the Peninsular War.—Dignities, Feudal and 
Parliamentary: the Nature and Functions of the Aula 
Regis, or High Court of the Barons, of the Magna Con- 
cilia, and of the Commune Concilium Regni, &c., by Sir 
William Betham, Ulster King of Arms.—A third edition 
of Montgomery’s Satan; a fourth of the Universal Prayer, 
Death, eas and a twelfth of the Omnipresence, &c. are 
announced.—Mr. Moore’s second volume of the Life of 
Byron is promised in about a fortnight.—An Historical 
Sketch of the Danmonii, or Ancient Inhabitants of De- 
vonshire and Cornwall, by Joseph Chattaway.—A Me- 
moir of his late Majesty George 1V., by the Rev. George 
Croly, A.M., is nearly ready for publication.—Dr. Hunter, 
of Leeds, announces a Treatise on the Mineral Springs of 
Harrowgate. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. VIII., Mackintosh’s Eng- 
land, Vol. I. fcp. 6s. bds.—Francceur’s Hydrostatics, trans- 
lated, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Tennyson’s Poems, 12mo. 5s. bds. 
—Light on the Poor, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Real Devil’s Walk, 
with 13 woodcuts by Cruikshank, 18mo. 2s, sewed.—Mon- 
sieur Mallet, with 6 engravings, 18mo. 1s. sewed.—Tal- 
bot’s Legendary Tales, fep. 8s. 6d. bds.—Cayley’s Com- 
mercial Economy, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—-Maycock’s Flora 
Barbadensis, 8vo. 18s. cloth.—Berington and Kirk’s Faith 
of the Catholics, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Family Classical Library, 
No. VII. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Juvenile Library, No. I. 
18mo. 4s. bds. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Juvenile Library.—Our review of this work, to a 
certain degree explains the difficulty of our position with 
regard to it; but we have to add, that the volume was 
submitted for criticism to a gentleman as independent of 
the Literary Gazette as the Literary Gazette is itself inde- 
pendent. A man of firmness, talent, and integrity, he 
was assured that our invariable rule was to know neither 
friend nor adversary in these pages; and, therefore, that 
he should exercise, in this and every similar case, his 
unbiassed ju ent. Thus much appears to us to be 
necessary to state both in justice to such publications, and 
to ourselves: at all events it is the plain and simple truth. 
The plates in the volume, Lady Jane Grey, and Prince 
Edward, are beautifully executed; and the whole-length 
of the Princess Victoria, and the portrait of Lawrence, 
from his own crayon, are recommendations enough for a 
book of twice the price, independently of its literary 
contents.—Ed. L. G. 

We have looked over the several pamphlets respecting 
the disputes wanerrly existing at the London niver- 
sity; but we ref from taking up the subject, in the 
hope that sense and moderation may prevail at the 
meeting, which, we see, is appointed for to-day, and the 
Institution be restored to that cordiality which alone can 
promote its successful labours in the cause of education. 

We observe by the very able address of Mr. Vigors to 
the Z ical Club at its last meeting, that it has been 
dissolved, ving effected all the good objects for which 
it was established, and merged, as it were, into our now 
flourishing Zoological Society. Mr. Vigors’ publication 
is otherwise very generally interesting, from the view it 
takes of the rapid advances recently made in every branch 

jogical science. Many of the statements are curious, 
and the whole valuable. 

H. G.’s lines cannot be inserted: nor F. W.’s. 

In answer to a Constant Reader’s inquiry—There is, 
we are assured, no Librarian yet appointed to oe Col- 
lege; but the Secretary receives all presents of books, &c. 
and records them in a catalogue, in which the names of 
the donors are entered. 





* The Marquess of Sligo having vouched to us for the 
respectability of the writer of this letter, we think it best 
to Net him state his grievances in his own intemperate 
language. If he had consulted his reason, instead of al- 
lowing his military feelings to run away with such judg- 
ment as nature may have blessed him withal, he must 
have perceived that the ‘* Reviewer” could have no cog- 
nizance of the transactions alluded to, except through the 
work before him; and that whether Alexander was a fa- 
bricator of falsehoods, or Colonel Wilson a mere adven- 
turer in a foreign service, must be alike unknown to him. 
The character of the Literary Gazette ought to protect it 
from the suspicion of wishing to hurt the mind of any 
gentleman. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. The 
Exhibition for the Sale of the Works of living British 
Artists, in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, is now open to the 
Public, from Nine till Six, 
Admission, aie 2% le. 
DAVIS, Secretary. 





ATIONAL REPOSITORY, for the 


Annual Exhibition of New and ees ogg 
of Arts and Manufactures, Royal Mews, Charing Cross. 
Third Exhibi of this is now open to the Public, 
and will continue open daily, until farther — 

ls, 


T.S. TULL, Secretary. 


OR SALE by AUCTION. — Beautiful 
Works of Art, the reese of Mr. W. B. Cooke, of Soho 
Square. By Messrs. soUT’ # GRIMSTON, and WELLS. 
at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on Wednesday, July 7th, an 
Fourteen following a (Sundays excepted), at One o’Clock pre- 
cisely, Mr. W. B. COOKE’S extensive Stock, and valuable Collec- 
tion of Engravings, well worthy the attention of the Collector and 
Amateur, consisting of choice and brilliant Proofs, before the 
Letters, of the weagy splendid Works :—Pompeii, Gems of 
Art, Views in the South of France and on the River Rhone, 
River Scenery, by mer and Girtin; Views in Sussex, by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; Beauties of Claude, &c. &c. At the 
same time will be di of, the entire Remainders of the Stock, 
and the whole of the Copper and — Plates of — above Works, 
ogether with their Coy mprises also a 
great variety of Framed and Glazed Prints, he. | &c. all in the 
Sinest condition. 
*,* May be viewed, and Catalogues had, three days 
prior to the Sale. 

















RAND LANDSCAPE by HOBBEMA, 
a View of Dort, with Cattle and Figures, by A. Cas, 
— oniagial Portion of the fine Collection, the Property of a No- 


_ "EDWARD FOSTER respectfully acquaints the Nobility, 
Gentry, and the Public, he has received Directions from the No- 
ble Proprietor to we ape to unreserved Sale, at his Gallery, 54, 
Pall Mall, on Wednesday, 30th June, and following Day, at 
Twelve o’Clock, a aan ¢ ollection of Pictures, of the Italian, 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools, selected from fine romey and 
Part recent! i fro e y 
Scene, ee Water and Effect by Sunshine,—a arena AN Che 
d’uvre by Hobbema; View of the City of Dort, with Sheep and 
Figures, by Albert Cuyp, a true and fine Specimen; the Conti- 
nence of Scipio, by Jan Stein; Temptation of St. Anthony, by 
D. Teniers; a Series of Nine Pictures by Guercino, fine and un- 
doubted. 





Rembrandt | Both | Wouvermans 
Van Dyke j Ruysdael | Wildens 
Rombouts ,  Ostade Rubens 
Schalken { Teniers | Hobbema 

F. Mieris ‘uyp Wilson 
Moucheron Lingleback { Poussin. 


Also a few Books of Prints, Galleries, Xc. yf the Stafford 
Gallery, and Old Masters, coloured Proo! 
May be viewed Three Days before the Sale, when . 
may be had, at Is. each, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall. 





DouBte N UMBER of the COURT 

JOURNAL.—The KING.—A Double Number of the 
Court Journal of Saturday, July 3, No. 62, will be published, 
without extra charge, in order to resent to its readers a very 
copious and interes ng “gar mae of His late Majesty, written ex- 
pressly for the work. will occupy upwards of 48 columns out 
of the 96 which the a. will altogether comprise. The same 


R. A. NASMYTH, Surgeon - Dentist, 


removed from Sackville Street to 13 A, George Street, 
Hanover Square, Corner of Maddox Street. 





— 





MUSIC. 
REDERICK KIRKMAN, Son of the late 


Mr. JOSEPH KIRKMAN, of No. 19, Broad Street, 
Golden Square, Grand Piano-Forte ‘Maker to his Majesty, begs 
leave most respectfully to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and his 
Friends, that he has succeeded to the Business of his late Father, 
He intends to continue the same on the Old Premises as above, 
which have been in the possession of his Family for upwards of a 
Century, and invites an Inspection of his choice Assortment of 

ead, i 


of every Di ion, ready for i iate Sale. 


P 











New Music. 
Just published, dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty, 


ENINSULAR MELODIES, Part II. 
Collected by GEORGE LLOYD HODGES, Esq. 
The Poetry by Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Norton, John Bowring, 
sq, LL.D., and other distinguished Writers. 
Published by Goulding, D’Almaine, and Co. Soho Square. 
Price to Subscribers, 1 lee 3 ditto to Non-Subscribers, 1/. 5s. 
Subscriptions received at Messrs. Ebers’ and Co. Old Bond 
Street; at the Publishers’; and all Music Warehouses. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED — DAY. 
Price Six Shillings, No. XI. 
5 lees FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

Contents.—I. crescent, aft and Witchcraft—II. Danish and 
Norwegian Li Ill. 's New R on Ve- 
— y IV. Caillié’s Travels in Africa—V. Modern 
Swed: EVI. History of the Amphictyonic Confederacy 

il. rhe English in India—VIII. State and Prospects of the 
Wool- Growers—IX. Fetis; Music ‘made Easy—X. Fontanier’s 
Travels in Asiatic Turkey. Critical Sketches: XI. Plutarchi 
Vite; cura G. H. Schaefer—XI1. A Disquisition upon Robert 
Wace’s Poem, entitled Le Brut— XIII. Bagay; Nouvelles 
Tables A H XIV. Sacchi; Anti- 
chite Romantiched’ Ttalia—XVe Antologia Straniera—XVI. Pro- 
pheta Minores, perpet. annot. moe D. Ackermann—XVII. 

Yovum Testamentum Grecé; cura D. I. M. A. Scholz—Miscel- 
laneous Literary Notices from Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, Spain, and S d—Oriental Li List of the 
—_ New acai published on the Continent, from Feb. to 

Lay, 1830, inclusi 

No. XII. will be published in August. 

Printed for Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun., and Richter, 
30, Soho Square; and Black, Young, and Young, 2 2, Tavistock 
Street. 


| Engle Tre ~ eee ap a ag 


HE FAMILY. CLASSICAL LIBRARY, 
No. 2, i Beloe’s T lation of Herod 
third and concluding V. olume. 
The object of the Proprietors of this undertaking is to produce 
a work, which, from its cheapness, and elegance, and uniformity, 
may recommend itself to all | classes; the salaviaeys existing edi- 
tions having hitherto 1 at large from an 
acquaintance with the writings of the greatest ‘poets, istorians, 
and orators, the world has produc 
The First Three Numbers comprise Demosthenes, Sallust, 




















and Xenop! 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, f 8, New Burlington Street. 





HE CAMP of ‘WALLENSTEIN, from 
the German; and or! 
By LORD FRANC S mE EVESON GOWER. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Number will include every that may 
the week, connected with the new court. Those who desire to 
ensure copies, are requested to transmit their orders immediately 
to their ee gs or 

Published for Henry Colburn, by W. Thomas, at the Office, 
No. 19, Catherine Street, pee and transmitted, postage free, 
to all parts of the Kingdom. 











The Fine Arts.—Cipriani’ =i nog Drawing the 


Just republished, a, imperial 4 Ato. formerly sold at 21s. 
IPRIANI’S RUDIMENTS for DRAW. 


ING the HUMAN FIGURE. Engraved by Francis 

1 This 1 Work, which has been the Founda- 

tion of Instruction to our present Modern Masters and Historical 
‘ainters, is now in the most perfect state, and fine Copies may be 


had. 

London: Published by S. and J. Fuller, at their Sporting Gal- 
lery, 34, Rathbone Place, where every kind of Work is pablished 
as to the Art of Drawing, by our best Masters. 

N.B. The newest Works and Lithographic Prints from Paris. 


‘ROM MORNING POST.—The Exami. 


nation te poate: at Goodenough House, Little Ealing, 
which finished esday, was contneted on the only plan 
that can bea wee Test of a Boy's Learning. What is the repeti- 
tion of a Latin Play? An Effort of Memory !—What is the 
translation of Greek and Latin Lines which have been read every 
po for Six Week ks? A Test Recollection !—The former is 
of We ys; the latter of Charter 
} ah But at Goodenough House the Pupils were required 
to translate 100 Lines of Greek and Latin, selected at the moment 
by the Examiner. This was a severe trial. But from the Hecuba 
of Euripides, = ay 15 years old translated 100 lines fluently; 
another, 100 omer; em 100from Xenophon ; another, 
100 from aoe another, 100 orace; another, 100 from 
Virgil; and one little boy, od to have studied Latin but two 








years, translated 100 lines of Virgil. Maps were drawn neatly, 
without copies, of all the world, by six boys. The Examination 
= — and Mi 


Proapectea, 
#6, New 


ixed Mathematics, Algebra, &c. did the pupils 


rice 6d. at Egerton’s, 30, Charing Cross; Rodwell’s, 
Street; and Moon's, 20, Threacneedle Street. 











Price l/. 1s. 
HE NOBLE GAME of BILLIARDS, 


wherein are exhibited extraordinary and Cpa Strokes, 


r all Families.—Price 5s. ¢ 
AMILY. MANUAL and ‘SERVANTS’ 
GUIDE. With upwards of One Thousand New and 
Approved Receipts, arranged and adapted for Families and al} 
Classes ro Servants. 

k contains a mass of information that cannot fail to 
ie pha in the conduct of household affairs. We wonder at the 
pains that have been bestowed in hows omy | together so much 
curious a really useful k it economy." 
Atlas, 22. 

«No nde should be without ‘asain Advertiser, 


The Arcana of Science for 1830, price 5s. 
cloth. 





Printed for John Limbird, 143, Strand. 





n folio, price 7s, 6d. or with Map 12s. 
URVEY of SELKIRKSHIRE; or, 
Etterick Forest: Serie) eg Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and ee State of this Coun 
Published by Longman, me, Brown, and Green, Lon- 
don ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; John Smith and Son, Gilas- 
gow; and the iets Booksellers in Scotland. 





New Works just published. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


_ heap LOVE. A Novd, 
In 3 vols. ’ 8vo0. 


- The Armenians; a Tale of Constanti- 
*. By Charles Mac Farlane, &, 
In2 vols. 8vo. Plates, 
3. Constantinople in 1828-29, 2d edition. 
By Charles Mac sane ~ Esq, 


3 yols. post 8vo, 
4. The Collegions s a Novel. 2d edition. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
5. The Rivals. 2d edition. By the Author 
of the ** Collegians.” 
In 3 vols. post 8¥0. 
6. Hungerian Tales. By the Author of the 


* Lettre de Cac’ 
Pc oe Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


2 LACKWOOD’s EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CLXVIII. for July, 1830, being the 
tirst No. of Vol. XXVIII. 
Contents.—I. Bear Hunting—II. A Tale of Ararat—III. We 
turn no more, by Mrs. Hemans—IV. Story of Adam Scott, by 
the Ettrick Shepherd—V. The Silent Member, No. 4. V. oting by 
Proxy, the Jews Relief mg Messrs. North, Doherty, and O’Con- 
nell; Fatiguing Deba' Privy C VIL A 
Real Vision. By ry Btirick Shepherd-VI1. Davy Jones and 
the Yankee Privateer—VIII . A Story of the e Valley of Glen Cru- 
agh.—IX. Ecloga. Chri Dux, Sat The Same, 
eee by imothy Tickler—XI, Dan’s First Parliamentary 
Campaign—XII, Parties—XIII, The Reminiscences of an Old 
Monkey_XIV. The Country in Winter—XV, Sadler on the Ba- 
lance of Food and Numbers of Animated Nature—XVI. To Cor- 
respondents. 
Printed for William Blackwood, No. 45, George Street, 
nee and = Cadell, Strand, saccascsane 














THE NEW MONTHLY and LO DON 
MAGAZINE for July. 

Contents.—On the Progress of National Improvement in Great 
Britain since the Peace—Living with the Great—Intercourse be- 
tween the Literary World and the World of Fashion—The Sub- 
lime Porte is to regain the whole of Western Greece, now in the 
hands of the Greeks—The Miseries of the ‘‘ Happiest Fellow 
Alive ""—Sketches and Recollections, No. 7; Sketches of certain 
French Actors concluded: Mlle. Desbosses, Philippe Gardel, 
Madame Dugazon—Journal of a Parisian President ; remarkable 
Trial—Bath ; the Rooms as they are, and the Kooms as they were 

—My Cousin’s Toilette—Fashionable Eclogues, No. 2—Junior 
United en Club; Captain Biggs and Lieut. Wilkins—Luna- 

tic Lays, No. he Land of Cakes, No, 4; Aberdeen Awa— 
Chamois pnd sy by an Alpen Jager; Perils of the Chasseur; 
Sublimities of Alpine Scenery— Neglected Talent—The Free 
The Old Story; a Psychological Curiosity—Letter 











which have excited the admiration of most of the igns of 
Europe. Translated from — the celebrated 


Formerly —— d'Infanterie in the Service of France. 
Dedicated, by permission, to ve Most Noble the Marquess of 
Clev 








This work is elegantly got ups ‘and pri So well 
copper-plates, with directions the 
most masterly strokes of all the celebrated proficents of of a the ‘pre- 
sent day. It is, in this respect, a great desideratum to all the 
admirers of this elegant diversion, no work having appeared in 
the English language which can be compared with it, for the 
a and precision of its rules and illustrations ; and none 
reat andd made in 

the game within the last twenty years. 

London: Translated and published ‘by John Thurston, Billiard 
Table Manufacturer, 14, Catharine Street, Strand; and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 














French Remedics.—New editio 


+ 

A FORMULARY for the. ‘PREPARA. 

TION and EMPLOYMENT of several NEW REME- 

DIES, namely, Resin of Nux Vomica, Quinine, Morphine, Hy- 

id, P: of Cinchona, Iodine, Chlorurets of 

Lime and Soda, Salts of Gold and Platina, Phosphorus, &c. &c. 

Translated from the 6th edition of the Formulaire of M. Majen- 

die; with an Appendix, containing the ~~ of British 
Practitioners with many of the new Remedies 

JOSEPH HOULTON, F. LS 
___Patatet for T. and G. Underwood, ‘32, FE leet Street. 








pu BOOK of PSALMS, newly translated 
from the Hebrew, and with Ex ptanatory Notes, 
W. FRENC H. DD 
Master — cer Kine a 2 Cambridge: and 
Fellow aioe College, Connation 


Printed at the University Press. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








fom the Siamese Boys—The Young Poetess—Specimens of Ger- 
man Genius, No. 4—Description of the Grotto at Adelsberg—An- 
ecdotes of Russia, continued—Russian Literature—and the usual 
Varieties in Politics, Critical Notiges of New Publications, the 
Drama, Masic, Fine Arts, Biographical — of Persons 
lately deceased, Provincial Occurrences, &c. & 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, oe New Burlington Street. 











In foolscap 8vo. price 7¢. 6d. cloth boards, 


LFGENDARY TALES, in Verse and 
Collected by H. FOX T wae Bog 
* Dulce est desipere.”— 
James Bidghens Piccadilly ; and Po pesmi ’ Bookseller. 





ane Mingle Death t?! 
RASER’S MAGAZINE 


for Town and Country, price 2s. 6d. 

The Number for July contains—The Desperate System; Po- 
verty, Crime, and Emigration—The Dead; by L. E. L .—The 
Playhouses and the Players— The Young ‘Dragon; by Robert 
Southey, Esq. (concluded) —The Lass o’ Carlisle; by the Ettrick 

Shepherd— East India Question, No. III.; Evidence before Par- 
liament—Evening, after a Picture by Schiller—The Wounded 
Cs ae by D. M. Moir—Animal Magnetism—Letter from Sir 
Morgan O'Doherty, 1 Bart.— Review of the Reproof of Brutus—An 
Epigram, by 5. —Webster’s Travels, and Burckhardt’s Ara- 
bic mode Aaa to Distinguished Individuals, No. 1.; to 
Thomas Gent, Esq.; No. 11. to the Rev. Geor, » Croly—The Gal- 
lery of yg L iterary Characters, No. I1.; Thomas Camp- 
bell, Esq. Editor of the ‘* New Monthly,” being a full-length 
Portrait, with Biographical Notice—Colonial Question—Parallel 
Cases of Esther Hibner and the Mosses—T ae ase of Missionary 
Smith—And why should | dream? by ss Jewsbury—Robert 
Montgomery and his Critics—The Farewell of the Convicts— 
Thoughts on the Wellington Administration, by Pierce Pungent 
—Election of Editor—Death of the King!!! 

Published by James Fraser, 215, Re; one Street, London; and 

John Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Grant and Co. Dublin. 














a. i 


3 vols. 
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HE HISTORY. of ‘ENGLAND, from the 
earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. 
By SHARON TUBNER, F.A.S. R.A.S.L. 
Printed for Longman, » Orme, Brown, and Green. 


The Twelfth Edition of Guy's School Geography. 
In royal 18mo. he ate penny news useful Sapper the 12th edition, 
only 34, bow: 
UY'S sCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, on ° 
new and easy Plan, ew adapted to every ; age 
Capacity, -“ to every Class ss of Learners, both in Ladies’ = 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, ly, ' 

The History of the Anglo- Saxons. 5th edit. 
3 vols, 8v0. 2. 5s. boards. 

The History of England during the Middle 
Ages, comprising the Reigns from William the Conqueror to the 
‘Accession of Henry VIII. 3d edition, 5 vols, 8vo. 3/. boards. 

The History of the Reign of Henry the 
Fighth. 3d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price li. 6s. boards. 

The Reigns of Edward VI. Mary, and Eliza. 
beth. 3d edition, 2 v vols. 8vo. 1/. 12s. boards. 


chools. 
By JOSEPH GUY, 
Late of the Military College, Great Marlow. 

A Key to the Problems, price ls. 6d.; and 
the Maps He up separate, printed on royal drawing paper, and 
coloured, price 2s. 

Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row; and 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 

Where may be had, the following popular School Books, by 

the same Author : 

Guy’s School Question-Book on History, 


of Ten Ancient and Eighteen Modern States; on Bio- 





Bateman o ny Cutaneous Diseases, by. a 


boards, the 7th edition o! 
PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS $ of CUTA.- 


NEOUS DISEASES, ding 

Dr. Willan; exhibiting a concise on HY the 5 tee Symp- 
toms, and the Meth od of Treatmen 
By THOMAS BATEMAN, M.D. F.L.S 

Edited by ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, M. D. F.L.S. 

Printed for oo Rees, Orme, et and Green. | 
hom may be h 

An Atlas of Delineations of Cutaneous ? * 
tions; ill ipti in eos vor tigg Synopsis. 

A, T. Thomson, wD. veal 8vo. 31. 38. 

Dr. Bateman’s Delineations oft the Cutaneous 
Diseases comprised in the Classification of the late Dr. Willan. 
tto, » with 72 coloured Plates, Price 121. 12s. boards. 


HITTAKER’S MONTHLY MAGA. 
ZINE for July contains—I. George the Fourth—II. 
On Book-keeping—III. Europe and the Horse Guards Cabinet— 
IV. Recollections of a Valetudinarian—V. Tales of the Dead; 
the Impaled Turk, the Half-hanged Bandit, and the Drowned 
Englishman—VI. Voice of the Country; Abolition of Slavery— 
Vil. A Visit to Ceuta, the Spanish Presidio on the Coast of Bar- 
dary The Naval Affairs of Great Britain—IX. The Sugar 
Cane Cultivation—X, Affairs of British India—XI. Notes of the 
Month on Affairs in general—Reviews of New Works—Fine 
Arts—Lists of wig 4 ee ee <r eee 
tural Reports, &c. & 
Whittaker and Co. London; Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; 
J.M. Leckie, Dublin. 











[ue qual QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCI. 
ENCE, LITERATURE, and ART, for July. Edited at 


the Royal Institution, 
By W. T. BRANDE, Esq. 

Contents.—Proceedings of the Royal Institution—On the Sys- 
tems of Numerical Signs used by different Nations, &c. by Alex- 
ander Von Humboldt—On the Relations which exist between the 
Force, Construction, and Sailing Qualities of Ships of the Line— 
On the Analysis and Structure of the Greek Tongue, by W. San- 
key, A.M.—On the Reciprocal Action of Indigo and the Fixed 
Oils, by C. H. Weston, Esq.—On Proper Names—Comme entary on 
a Paper entitled “a Description of a caine a yco oe A by 
W.H. Wollaston, M.D. &c. by C. R. Goring, M.D.—On the Com- 
— of the Fin Rays and other Parts in the Anatomy oF ishes, 

by Dr. Hancock—Fragments on Egyptian Literature—Illustra- 
tions of the Cetethera, Herponitherw, &c. by G. T. Burnett, Esq. 
On Snake Poisons and their medies, by Dr. Hancock —On 
Opium and its Tests, by Dr. Ure—M. oo mical 
Science—On the Communication of ican &c. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New ee. Street. 








atlas 4to. price 12s. ; 

ART lil, of a SERIES “a ‘SUBJECTS 

from the WORKS of the late R. P. BONINGTON, 

Drawn on Stone by J. D. HARDING. 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
Burnet on Painting. 3d edition, illustrated 
by nearly 100 Etchings from the most celebrated Pictures of the 
Old Masters. 4to. price 34. 3s. 





Hunt's Architectural Works. 
In royal 4to. with 37 Plates, price 2/. 2s.; or with India 


Proofs, 31. 3s, 
XEMPLARS of TUDOR ARCHITEC. 
TURE, adapted to Modern Habitations; with illustra- 
tive Details, selected from Ancient Editices, and Observations 
the Furniture of the Tudor Period. 
By T. F. HUNT, Architect. 
“ Whoever wishes Ms * talk cunninglie’ of old houses and old 
furniture, should consult this volume.’ "Literary Ganstie. 
By the same Author, 

Architettura Campestre; displayed in Lodges, 
Gardeners’ Houses, &c. Royal 4to. with 12 Plates, 21s. boards, or 
India Proofs, 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Half-a-Dozen Hints on Picturesque Domes- 


tic Architecture. 2d edition, in 4to. 15s. boards, or 2ls. India 
Proofs, boards. 


Designs for Parsonage Houses, Alms Houses, 
&c. Royal 4to. 21 Plates, 21s. boards, or India Proofs, 1. 11s. 6d. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


r 
RABBE’S DICTIONARY of GENE. 
RAL KNOWLEDGE has become the most popular 
work of the present day. a poy to us to combine all the fea- 
tures that are best ada ease and attract, as wel! as to 
instruct. There is pre a Be cone and skill displayed i in the com- 
Pression of its details; and in the quality of the matter, as well 
as the manner of its execution, the —— may be considered 
unique. The dingly pretty; 
altogether, it is a work both for the og ory the understanding, 
and we doubt not that it will be found as useful as even some of 
the author’s most important publications.”—Scots Times. 
The work is beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press, and 
fap scaly with nearly 500 Engravings, price 9s. in cloth, or 12s. 
oro 
Printed for Thomzs Tegg, London; R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow ; 
and sold by all the Booksellers. 








graphy, Astronomy, Heathen Mythology, and a great Variety of 
liscellaneous Subjects, useful to the Student, and more fully 
given than in any other work of a similar kind. Handsomel 
printed in 12mo. the 3d edition, price 4s. 6d. bound in green ant 


of | lettered. 


Guy’s Elements of Astronomy, familiarly 
explaining the general Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies, &o. 
Third edition, with Eighteen fine Copperplates, 5s. bound. 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia, the 9th edition, 
enlarged and extensively improved, with the addition of nume- 
— Cuts, in a handsome thick vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


Guy’s Chart of General History, on a large 
Sheet, coloured. 5th edition, 7#,; on rollers, 10s. 6d. 

Guy’s School Ciphering-Book, on fine post 
Writing a and new Script Types, 4to. 5th edition, ds, 6d. 
half-bound. 

Key to ditto, 6d. 

Guy’s Tutor’s Assistant ; or, Complete Scho- 
lar’s Arithmetic. 5th edition, price only 2s. bound. 

Key to the Arithmetic, with Solutions of 
the Questions given at length, and numerous a Ques- 
tions added. Price 4s. 6d. bound in blue and lettered. 

Guy’s New British Expositor ; or, Compa- 
nion to-his new British Spelling-Book, containing an Alphabeti- 
cal Collection of the most useful, usual, and proper Words in the 
English Language; calculated for the Use of Schools and Fami- 
lies. A new edition, price ls. 6d. neatly bound. 

*,* The alacrity shewn by Teachers in immediately adopting 
thie’ work on its first publication, is the best proof of its use in 
school teaching. ve 

Guy’s New British Primer. New edition, 
in a neat half-binding, price only 6d. 

Guy’s British Spelling-Book. The 3lst 
edition, with fine Frontispiece, and many Cuts, 1s. 6d. bound. 

*,* This Spelling-book may now be considered as decidedly 
the most popularextant; the attention of the author is constantly 
devoted to its improvement, and that of the publishers to its 
accuracy and beauty. 

Guy’s New British Reader, with 17 Wood- 


cuts. 6th edition, price 3s. 6d. boun: 


APS by the Society for the Diffusion ie 
Useful Knowledge. The Sixth Number is published 

this No Vil. Two Portions of the Map of England. 
. VII. will be published on the Ist “l 

aes after which a Number may be expected monthly. 

These Maps, which are engraved on steel, in the best 
manner, in size 15 inches by 10, are sold at only 6d. each, plain, 
and 9d. with Outlines coloured, in Numbers of T'wo Maps each. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 








The American Indians, 
In a closely printed pesca mies — an excellent Portrait, 


price 
NARRATIVE of the ‘CAPTIVITY and 
ADVENTURES of JOHN TANNER, during Thir 
Years’ Residence among the Indians in the Interior of Nort 
America. Prepared 5 = ome 
B WIN JAMES, M.D. 


yE 
Editor of the P non of Major Long’s Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row; and 
T. Ward, Holborn. 


— 
Price 6s, 6d. in cloth, or 7s. bound in roan and let 
INSWORTH’S LATIN and ENGLISH 


ae abri: for the Use of Grammar Schools, 
OHN DYMOCK, LL.D. 
The 2a edition. 


“ Dr. Dymock is a practical teacher and an eminent scholar,— 
two advan s which peculiarly fit him for the task he has 
undertaken. This edition of Ainsworth possesses greater advan- 
tages than any with which we are acquainted; it is perfectly 
portable, d with a singular 
care, both in regard to the manner and matter, for the use of 
Latin students. It is exquisitely printed, and its shape is well 
adapted to suit varieties of taste. We do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it as the very best Dictionary w which could be selected ‘ for 
the use of G Schools.’ AL iterary Gazette, 

Glasgow : Printed for R. Griffin and Co.; and 
T. Tegg, London. 











New editions of the opm, Juvenile Publications are see: 4 for 
delivery at John Harris's, Corner of St. Paul "s Charchyar 

\HE JUVENILE RAMBLER, in a Series 

of easy Reading Lessons, having the Syllables divided, 
pith Twelve Woodcuts. 12mo, half-bound, price 8. 6d. plain, 
4s. = coloured. 2d edition. 
The Little Library; the Mine. By the 
. how. Isaac Taylor, of Ongar. With 16 a eg square 
16mo. bound in coloured cloth, price 3s. 6d. 2d edit! 

3. How to be Happy; or, Fairy Gifts: prov. 
ing the Insufficiency of Talents, Fortune, Rank, and Riches, to 
secure Contentment. 2d edition, enlarged, with Eight Engrav- 
ings, 12mo. half-bound, price 5s. 6d. 





n 1 vol. small 8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt, 


THE MAID of SCIO; a Tale of Modern 
Greece. In Six Can 
By ELEANOR SNOWDEN. 

** We consider Miss Snowden’s poem as an admirably sustained 
effort. The metre she has chosen is perhaps the most treacherous 
form in which an elegant mind could be led to embody its bright 
conceptions; yet she appears to have surmounted the ‘ fatal faci- 
lities’ which it presented, and to have preserved all through the 
style which was fitting her heroic subject. The ‘ Maid of Scio’ 
isa a that would confer credit on vag: A a name which is ex- 
tens ae known.”—Monthly Review, Feb. 

A very sweet and pleasing “ete poets, pe printed at Dover. “4 

utes considerable powers of ver: ion 
feeling, and a rich fancy.”— New Monthly and nee Ma _ 

Printed for r Whittaker, ‘Tesncher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 











In foolscap 8vo. pri ce 7. 
ONGS of the AFFECTIONS; with 
other Poems. 
By FELICIA HEMANS. 
Printed for William Blackwood, 45, George Street, Edinburgh ; 
and T. Cadell, Strand, London. 
ofr sone may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Records of Woman; with other Poems. 
The 3d edition, foolscap 8vo. 8s. 6d, xs 
. The Forest Sanctuary ; with other Poems. 
2d edition, with Additions, foolscap 8vo. 8s. 6d. 





Price 2e. 
HE REAL DEVIL’S WALK; embel. 
lished with Thirteen Engravings on Wood, from Designs 
R. Cruikshank. 
Of the “ Devil’s Walk” there’s been much talk, 
And folks seem mighty curious; 
Now this is the real “* Devil’s Walk,” 
And all the rest are spurious, 
London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. with a coloured Map, lM. lls. 6d. boards, 


RAVELS in NORTH AMERICA, 
in 7 Ca and 1828, 
APTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N. F.R.S 
The 3d edition, with Additions. To which is also added, an 
Appendix, on the Use of the Camera Lucida. 
Printed for "Robert Cadell, ee ; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 
Of whom may be had. 

Forty Etchings, illustrative ‘of the Travels, 
taken with the Camera Lucida. By Captain Hall. Royal 4to. 
price 10s. 6d. 

“ Colonel Davies said, he hata great benefit would result to 





r. Johnson on Indigestion. 


A N ESSAY on INDIGESTION, or 
nme Sensibility of the Stomach and Fstentnns AS the 
mat or Ch i ic C ondition of Dyspepsia, — 








’ y. Mental D 
sence ay Ailments, with an eee Method of Treatment, 
Medicinal and Dietetic. To which are added, Observations on 
the Diseases and Regimen of Invalids, &c. 

JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 
Physician to His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 
6th edition, enlarged, price 6s. 
Publiched by T. andG. Underwood, 2, Pies Street. 


if we acted upon the system adopted 
ia 'the United States. * Criminals in England were frequently ren- 

worse by intercourse with one another im the hulks and 
prisons. In America, they were confined at nights in rate 
solitary cells, and brought out in the morning to work in ce, 
and under vigilant superintendence during the day. Many use- 
ful hints on these topics might be taken fram the work of Captain 
Basil Hall on America.”—Debate in the House of Commons, 2ist 





ay, 1 
3 Captain Hall’s Descriptive Views hes almost as if thrown 
out by some happy aid, corresp g to that of his 


Camera Lucida.” —Edinburgh Review, Sept. 1 829. 
tain Hall gives a luminous and instructive account of the 
politiont constitution of the United States, and traces the changes 





In royal 4to. price 12s. 


ART I. of the COSTUMES of the 
FRENCH PYRENEES, with Characteristic Back- 
grounds. Drawn on Stone by J. D. Harding, from the Sketches 
of J. Johnson, Esq. 
Th e Work wilt consist of 30 coloured Leepy | accompanied 
To ber d in Six Parte, 
‘tae Paid ~ James C. ter and Son, Old Bend 
Street; and Miller, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Just imported, in 1 large vol. medium 8vo. price 21s. boards, 
being the Third Volume o 
HE AMERICAN ANNUAL REGIS. 
TER for 1827-8-9, or sng Fifty-second and Fifty-third 
Years of American Indeper 
« The first work of its useful kind that has appeared in Ame- 
rica.” —Literary Gaxette, 
New York: Published by E. and G. W. Blunt; ond sold by 
Thomas Ward, 84, High Holborn, Londen ; 1) Booksellers. 














it has since the commencement ofthe Union. In this, 
as well as the other subjects introduced by him, which involve 
general and ion, the talents of the author are 





exhibited ina very striking light.”—Literary Gazette. 

** Captain Hall’s ik may probably do good in America; we 
hope it will—but we are quite sure it must do so here. It may 
furnish many well-disposed persons with arguments by which to 
defend the blessings they enjoy. It ne Oe ide the bl 
and confute, if not silence, the The 
common-sense views he has taken, the Pn he has exhi- 
bited in sifting facts, and the rh soc scrutiny he has exercised, 
give to his ery both of 
interest and information.”. iguavintiy Review, Nov. 1889. 











In 8vo. 128. 
ONVERSATIONS on RELIGION, with 
LORD BYRON and others. Held in Cephalonia, a 
short time previous to his Lordship’s Death. 
By the late JAMES ENNEDY, M.D, 
of . Medical Staff. 
Jobn Murtay, Albemarle Street. 
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— 
New Works just published by Mr. Murray. 
[HE LIFE of BISHOP HEBER. 
By his Mage 
2 vols. 4to. 31. 134. 6d. ? 
2. Conversations with Lord B Byron on Reli- 
var By a late James Kennedy, M.D. of H. B. M. Medical 
tafl. Svo. 12s. 

3. The Camp of Wallenstein, from the Ger- 
man; and Sg oar ‘oems. By Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. - 

4. The Law of Population. By Michael 
Thomas Sadler, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

5. Ireland and its Economy; being the Re- 
sult of Observations made in a Tour through the Country in the 
Autumn of 1829. By J. E. Bicheno, Esq. F.R.S. Post 8vo. 


"6. Levi and Sarah ; or, the Jewish Lovers. 
A Tale of the Polish Jews. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

7. Introductions to the Study of the Greek 
Classic Poets, for the Use of Young Persons at School or College. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Family Library. | P 
No. XIV. of the Family Library, being the 


- = of the most eminent Physicians, will be published in a few 


“Family Library, Juvenile Series. No. I. 
(which has been long in prep ion), will be published on the 
ist of August. 

Family Dramatists, No. II., containing the 
Plays of Ford, Vol. I. will be B published ina ad ireutel 





Hall's New General Atlas completed 

Folded in half, and a on aod in aerene canvass 
and lettered ........ -- £8 18 
Half-bound, russia backs, corners, nd lett tered . 

In the full extended size of the a half-bouna, russia 
backs, corners, and letter . 10 0 
Proofs on India paper, half-bound, rus 
and lettered .......+..+ eoereecveccees 5 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS bol FIFTY. 
THREE MAPS, with the Divisi B 
carefully coloured. Constructed entirely from = Drawings, 
and engraved by SIDNEY HALL. Completed in Seventeen 
Monthly a any of which may still be had separate, price 

102, 6d. e 
«We non taken some pains to examine this new Atlas, and we 
can safely state our conviction of its aes Superiority to | - 
other Atlases.”—Sphinz, d d by J. 
he best and most recent authorities 7 in all cases con- 
aul and the maps are engraved in a masterly mauner.”—New 
Monthly mien 








—] > cm 








Preparing for publication, 

An Alphabetical Index of all the Names 
contained in the above Atlas, with References to the Number of 
the Maps, and the Latitude and Longitude in which the Places 
are to be found. 

Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


In 1 vol. 4to. on royal drawin, ae ae Seven Plates 

by E. Finden, pr ice 2 

London: J. Hearne; and W. Biackwoods Edinburgh. 

[i pnexen conacn, to of the ANGLO. 
FRENCH COINAGE, from A.D. 1152 to 1454. 
.8S. Lond. et Scot., of the Royal Societies 
of France, Normandy, &c. &c. 
Sparsa er 


———— 


rR. LARDNER’S CABINET | CYCLO. 
eal PHEDIA. Published in Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 
price 6s. 








Volumes published. 
VIII. Sir J. Mackintosh’s History of Eng- 
land. Vv I. 
: V. History of Scotland, in 2 vols. by 
Sir Walter Bott, Bart. 
Il. History of Maritime and Inland Disco- 
very. Vol. 


IIT. Domestic Economy. _By M. Donovan, 
Esq. Vol. I. 

Vv Mechanics. By Capt. H. Kater and 

VI. Lives of eminent British Lawyers. By 


Dr. tL R 
H. Roscoe, Esq 
VII. Cities and Towns of the World, 3 vols. 
Vol. I. with Woodcuts. 
To be published. 
August 1.—Outlines of History, 1 vol. 
Printed for eames and Co.; and John Taylor. 
d's Thucydides.—Vol. I. + price 18s. 


SHE "HISTORY of the PELOPONNE- 
SIAN WAR, by THUCYDIDES. The Text according 
to Bekker’s Edition, with some Alterations. Illustrated by Maps, 
taken entirely from actual Surveys. With Notes, chiefly Histo- 
rical and G aphical. 
Oxford: Printed by S. Collingwood, Printer to Ge ene 
for J. Parker; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; U., J., G., and 
P. Rivington, ns! and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Life of Byron. 

Preparing for immediate publication, in monthly volumes, price 

5s. each, beautifully embellished, and printed in small 8vo. 
HE LIBRARY of GENERAL KNOW- 

LEDGE. 
Edited by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG 

No. I. containing the Life of Lord Byron, by John Galt, Esq. 
itt Colburn and miners ss 8, New a Street. 

8, New Burlington Street. 

The following Works will be published soe 7 month of 

July, by Messrs. Colburn an 


IFE and CORRESPON DENCE of JOHN |e 
LOCKE. By LORD KING. 
2d edition, with considerable Additions, in 2 vols. 8vo-. 

2. Life of Lord Burghley, Lord High Trea- 
surer of England during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, with Ex- 
tracts from his Private Correspondence and other Papers. By 
the Rev. Dr. Nares, Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. Vol. II. 


3. Conversations of James Northcote, Esq. 
oe By William Hazlitt, Esq. In 1 vol. small &vo. with Por- 
trait. 


4. Musical Memoirs, by W. T. Parke, Forty 


Years Principal Oboist at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 
2 vols. 


5. Memoirs of Captain Cooke, written by 
Himself, and comprising Personal Details of the Grand Military 
Operations in the Peninsula under the Marquess of Wellington. 
oe with numerous Anecdotes and "Praits of Adventure. 

vols. 


6. Captain Frankland’s Travels to Constan- 
= 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with 38 B Bogravings, pees 24s. 


Dedicated, - permission, to Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Victoria. 


HE JUVENILE LIBRARY, No. I. 


containing the Lives of Remarkable Youth of both Sexes, 
and illustrated by Portraits of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Me Sir Thomas Lawrence, Lady Jane Grey, and King Ed- 
wai 

This Work will be published in Monthly Volumes, price 44. 
each, illustrated by Engravings, Etchings, Woodcuts, &c 

On advancing into this new field with a Monthly Work, simi- 
lar in plan to the very popular publications already in existence, 
the Proprietors beg very briefly to state their views, from which 
it will appear, that though inteaded to aid all these valuable pro- 
ductions, it is not meant to interfere with any of them. The 
Juvenile Library is addressed to a very distinct’ and numerous 
class—the young of both sexes—and its objects are to enable that 
class, not only to comprehend and enjoy its more mature contem- 
poraries, but to fit them the better for the pleasures, the disap- 
pointments, and the duties of active life and society. 

The truism, that when the young are removed from their 
schools, or studies, with the ch of having pleted 
education, they are in general deplorably ignorant of almost every 
thing which their immediate intercourse with the world requires 
they should know, is too notorious to need argument. Actual 
experience is often dearly bought; and where the lessons of wis- 
dom are sought from books, the seeker frequently discovers that 
these oracles assume too much to have been previously learnt, 
and consequently er instruction in forms unintelligible to 
youthful ing to supply the want thus 
felt, to simplify fatecination, to afford facilities to parents and 
teachers, to prepare juvenile minds for more complicated and 
extended relations than mere education (even with all its modern 
improvements) has ever contemplated—this Library proposes to 
supply a regular succession of volumes, which shall be eligible to 
place in the hands of the young, to guide their steps, tostrengthen 
their moral character, and, by the great force of example, to 
smooth their way to knowledge, and its concomitant, happiness. 
And while thus anxiously cultivating the most important as well 
as the most untended period in the whole span of human years, 


a 








itis hoped that able writers may d trate the p y of 





being familiar without being superficial ; (easy, though possessed 
of all necessary intelligence; and amusing, though the super- 
structures are raised on the foundations of learning and science. 
The superintendence of this undertaking, which the projec- 
tors trust the young will love and the old approve, has been con- 
eer to William oe Esq. yor whom a number of Authors 
igh ch the-various branches 
of polite literature. and p oie instruction in which their 
— talents have already obtained public weight and cele- 





bri 
Moe Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 


Preparing for publication, during the ensuing Autumn, 
HE NEW COMIC ANNUAL for 1831. 


bellished with Wood Engravings. 
“Tendon Hurst, Chance, ana Co. 65, St. Paul’s Cherehyart. 


Q HARPE'S LIBRARY of the BELLES 
LETTRES. In Monthly Cabinet Volumes, at 4s. each. 
Commencing in July, 1830, with Addison’s Essays, in 2 vols. 

In compliance with what appears to be the prevailing taste, 
the Proprietor has adopted the term “ Library,” although his 
work will in fact (like those of a similar class already in progress) 
differ but little in its collective form from the succession of 
volumes which have issued from his press during the last thirty 

ears, and which have been Ler Tie with solargea share of public 
approbation. It will scarcely be e: ted that, in this day of 
open competition, he should fully discicas the plan of his publica- 
tion; nor is a programme to a course of polite literature (always 











lio, the Last Part 
UGDALE’S. *MONASTICON ANGLI.- 
CANUM. 
Edited by Messrs. CALEY, ELLIS, and BANDINEL. 
Subscribers are uested to *make immediate application for 
their copies of this concluding Part of the Monasticon; and those 
persons who have not yet completed their sets are requested to do 
so at the earliest possible period, as, after a very short time, sin- 


gle Parts of this work will pe be attainable, and copies — now 
— must in be rs tT imper- 


fec 
Printed for 





an, noe Orme, Brown, and Green; and 
jarding and Lepard, Londo: 








more ble when most discursive) by any means called for. 

When he has stated that H ory, Geology, the Mathematics, and 
in short all the graver Sciences, will give place to Poetry, Ro- 
mance, Literary and Biographical Anecdote, Epistolary Corre- 

spondence, and the pleasant ip of Polite Learning, the lead- 
ing features of this work will be sufficiently understood. It need 
hardly be added, that the judgment exercised in the selection of 
his matériel, will rigidly exclude every thing that militates in the 
most trifling degree against religion or morality. 

Published by John Sharpe, Piccadilly. 

The Works which wili follow the Essays of Addison, 2 vols., 
are the Lyre; Fugitive Poetry of the 19th Century—The Modern 
Decameron, Vols. I. and 11.—The Laurel, a Companion volume 
to the Lyre; Anecdotes of Literature—The Poetry (selected) of 
the Age of Queen Elizabeth. 








George the Fourth. 
In 8vo. with a fine Portrait, from a Drawing by Wivell, 
nearly ready for publication, 
MEMOIR ‘of HIS LATE MAJESTY 
GEORGE the FOURTH. 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, A.M. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





General Election. 
In a few days will - Rage a 2d edition, in 1 vol. 8yo, 
e 10s. 6d. boards, 


UGGESTIONS as to the Conduct and 


Man nent of a County Contested Election, addressed 
to a ‘or the House of Commons, their Friends, Commit. 
oe Men, and Agents; and to the several Persons who may be 

ed or interested in County Contests. With an Appendix of 
ine Statutes on County Elections, including those of the present 
Session, systematically abridged, with Practical Forms, adapted 
to immediate use, for the purpose of facilitating the Business of 
the Canvass .— Pollin; ~* 
By G. BUTT, of the Inner Temple. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





, Nen iui Dinagtin Street, 
The following \agteae will be published in the c a of a few 
days by Messrs. Colburn and Bentle 


RAVELS "8 GREECE and ALBANIA. 
By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 
Of rinncmaul College, Cambridge. 
Second peldornst in 2 vols. 8vo. with couiaetethe ee 
Improvements, with 33 Illustration: 

2. Del’ Orme; a Novel. By the Author of 
“ Richelieu,” and “ Darnley, or the Field of the Cloth of Gold,” 
&c. In 3 vols. 

3. Narrative of'a Journey over Land to 
India. By Mrs. Colonel Elwood. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 

4. Southennan; a Tale of the Reign of 
Queen ~~ By John Galt, Esq. Author of “ Lawrie Todd,” 
&c. In3v 

5. Travels to the Seat of War in the East, 
through Russia and the Crimea, in 1829, with Sketches of the 
Imperial Fleet and Army, Characteristic Anecdotes, &c. By 
Capt. James Edward Alexander, K.L.S. 16th Lancers, M.R.A.S. 
&c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map and Plates. 

6. The Persian Adventurer ; forming a Se. 
quel to the Kuzzilbash. By J. B. Fraser, Esq. In 3 vols. 

7. Private Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
Munro; forming a het to his Memoirs. Edited by the 
7 G. R. Gleig. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

. Maxwell; a Story of the M iddle Ranks. 
By = Author of « Sayings and Doings.” In3 

9. The Revolt of the Angels, pen the Fall 
from Paradise; an Epic Drama. By Edmund Reade, Esq., Au- 
thor of ** Cain the Wanderer,”’ &c. 8vo. 

10. The Heiress of Bruges; a Tale. By 
the Author of Highways and Byways,” “ Traits of Travel,” &c. 
4 vols. 

11. Fuseli’s Six New Lectures on Painting, 
delivered at the Royal Academy. Printed uniformly with the 


- Aer price 2le. 
By the Au- 


. The Separation ; 
ie... of * Flirtation.” 3 vols. 

13. The Marquess of Londonderry’s Narra- 
tive of the late War in Germany and France. 2d edition, } vol. 

14. Wedded Life in the Upper. Ranks; a 
Novel. 2 vols. 

15. Frescati’s ; or, Scenes in Paris. 3 vols. 


16. Stories of American Life. By American 
Writers. Edited by Mary Russel Mitford. 3 vols. 

17. The Midsummer Medley for 1830. A 
Series of Comic Tales and Sketches. By the Author of “ Bram- 
bletye House,” &c. &c. 2 vols. small 8vo. 

18. The Life of Dr. Edmund Calamy, writ- 
ten by Himself. 2d edition, 2 large vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

. Lawrie Todd; or, the Settlers in the 
Woods. » By John Galt, aig 2d edition, revised, in 3 small vols. 

20. Clarence; a Taleof our own Times. In 
3 vols. 

21. Retrospections of the Stage. By the 
late Mr. John Bernard, Manager of the American Theatres, and 
formerly Secretary to the i Club. By his Son, 
Bailie Bernard. 2 vols. post 8 


‘3. The Turf; a Satirical Novel. 2 vols. 


Nearly cian ae publication, 


R. LARDNER’S CABINET 
LIBRARY, in Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. price 5s. 
embellished. 
This Work, which has been some time in preparation, is in- 
tended to embrace such subjects of powerfal or immediate inte- 
rest as do not fall within the regular plan of the ** Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia.” It will be supported by the same class of literary and 
scientific contributors as the Cyclopwdia, and will form a compa- 
nion to that work. 
‘he publication of the Cabinet Library will commence with 
the Life and Reign of George IV. in 3 vols. 
A Biographical Work by Thomas Moore, Esq. will be among 
the earliest Volumes 
a by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Pater- 
ster Row ; and John Taylor, Upper Gower Street. 


a Novel. 


—_ 
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LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 7, South Moulton Street, Orford 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange; &- 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Atkinson 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent for 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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